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WORSHIP IN THE 
LIGHT OF PROTESTANT THEOLOGY 
by 


EDMUND SCHLINK 


Our common origin is the historical event of Jesus Christ’s death 
for the world; and our common destiny is the event at the end of 
time when Jesus Christ will return as Judge and Saviour and will reveal 
his glory to the world for which he died. The whole human race is 
encompassed by these two events, whether it realises it or not, whether 
it will admit it or not. 

Not only are we encompassed by Jesus Christ — on the one hand 
as an ever-receding event in the past, on the other as an event which 
will occur at an unknown date in the future — we are all subject to 
him as our present Lord. The Crucified Lord is the present Lord. 
Through his resurrection God has already conferred upon him all the power 


10 
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and the glory which he will reveal in his Parousia. At the same time, 
however, as the Risen Lord he is still the man who bears the scars of 
his crucifixion on his transfigured body. As the One who sacrificed 
his life on the Cross, the Risen Lord is the eternal High Priest who 
intercedes with God for his brethren by virtue of his own self-sacrifice 
in the past. Here again we may say: the whole human race is subject 
to this Lord, whether it recognises his Lordship or not. 

Within the world the Church is the fellowship of those who have 
submitted to this Lord, who worship him as Lord, and proclaim him 
to the world as the sole means of salvation. 

In this world the Church plays two réles: it is the people of God 
whom He has called out of the world, who have been born again 
through baptism in Jesus Christ, and released from God’s condemna- 
tion of the world. At the same time they are the people of prophets, 
priests and kings who have been sent into the world in order to preach 
salvation to it, and to intercede for it in prayer. The Church is there- 
fore the proclamation and the expression of the Lordship of God 
breaking into the world. 


This dual réle of the Church is centred in the gathering for worship. 


What happens in this gathering ? 

In trying to answer this question I must begin by saying that Prot- 
estant theology very often has inhibitions about describing Christian 
worship (Kultus) as a religious rite. We talk about pagan rites and about 
the religious rites in the Old Testament, but very seldom about Chris- 
tian rites. 

For Jesus Christ has atoned to God for the sins of the world once 
and for all on the Cross. God Himself brought this about by giving 
His Son to the Cross. The death of Christ therefore means the end 
of those sacrificial rites whereby man tries to propitiate God. When 
Christ is raised up he is not presented to God again as a sacrifice ; but 
as the One who was sacrificed once and for all time on the Cross he 
is the eternal High Priest who never ceases to intercede with God for 
his people. 

By virtue of this act of salvation on the Cross, the essential fact 
about Christian worship is not man’s service to God, but God’s 
service to man. Here God enables the congregation to share in what 
Christ has done for them. In the act of worship the Lord Christ gives 
himself to the congregation whom he has redeemed through his blood 
on the Cross. 
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Thus Christian worship differs from the Old Testament rites in 
the same way that the Gospel differs from the Law. Through the Law 
God commanded man to obey Him, and made the attainment of life 
conditional upon obedience to His commandment. But through the 
Gospel God bestows life and urges man to walk in a new way by virtue 
of this new creation. 

Just as Jesus Christ is the end of the Law, so he is also the end of 
the religious Kultus. The fact that Christ is the end of the Law, how- 
ever, does not mean that he is the end of God’s commandments to man. 
But to those who believe in the Gospel God’s commandment comes 
not in the form of the Law but as the Paraclete, in the form of fatherly 
comfort and admonition. The authors of the Epistles in the New 
Testament (not only Paul), therefore, do not describe the imperative 
of the Christian message as Law. The fact that Christ is the end of 
the Law does not mean either that he is the end of the worship of God. 
But something so entirely new occurs in him that the old terminology 
is no longer adequate. 

What happens in the gathering for worship of the Christian con- 
gregation ? This question was answered by Luther in his famous sermon 
at the consecration of the Schlosskirche at Torgau in 1544: “nothing 
else may happen there except that our dear Lord, Jesus Christ, himself 
speaks with us through his holy Word, and we speak with him through 
prayer and praise’ (Martin Luther’s Works, Weimar, Vol. 49, p. 588 
line 15 ff.). Thus the Christian act of worship is God’s impact upon 


, 


the congregation, and their response to Him. Or we may also say: 


“divine service’’ is God’s service to the congregation, and the congrega- 
tion’s service to God. Again and again the theology of the Reformers 
has given this twofold answer to our question, as we see also in the 
most important contemporary study on “The doctrine of the Worship- 
Service of the Congregation gathered in the Name of Jesus” by Peter 
Brunner’. I will now try, in the short space available here, to explain 
these two statements on what happens in the act of worship, in order 


to show their ecclesiological and cosmological significance. 


1 Leiturgia, Handbuch des Evangelischen Gottesdienstes, Band I, 1954, pj 
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1. God’s service to the Congregation 


In Christian worship remembrance is made of the great deeds of 
God and of the promises which He has given. This remembrance 
includes all the deeds of God: His creation and maintenance of the 
world, His choosing and guiding of Israel and of the Church, but most 
of all His act of salvation in the death and resurrection of Christ. It 
also refers to all the promises made by God, and especially to the —— 
of the Parousia of Jesus Christ. 

This remembrance is based on Holy Scripture, as Bible-reading, 
teaching and preaching. It expresses the claims and the promises, the 
demands and the gifts, contained in God’s deeds and promises for the 
assembled congregation. But first and foremost it is based on the 
promise contained in the Gospel : Christ died for you! He is risen for 
you ! 

In this commemoration of God’s act of salvation, God Himself 
is present to save. Through the proclamation of His act of salvation 
He gives salvation. The expression in the New Testament “the Gospel 
of Christ” (Evangelium Christi) says not only that the Gospel announces 
Christ, but that it proceeds from him ; not only that it proceeded from 
him in the past, but that he is at work here and now through the Gospel 
— that through the Gospel he gives us a share in his death and his life. 
The Gospel is God’s active Word, and His power. So it is not merely 
the message of God’s act of reconciliation with man on the Cross ; 
through the Gospel God makes us into reconciled people. Nor is it 
merely the doctrine that God justifies the sinner for Christ’s sake ; 
through the Gospel God pronounces the sinner just. And indeed as 
God’s merciful judgment this judgment is at the same time His re-creat- 
ing Word, which is simultaneously a declaration and an act. By ascrib- 
ing to us, through the Gospel, the justice which He has revealed in Christ 
on the Cross, God saves us from the coming condemnation, and gives 
us life here and now — the life that will one day be visible in the resurrec- 
tion from the dead. Through the Gospel He gives us a share not only 
in Jesus, the Crucified, but also in the Risen Christ, who will return 
to judge the earth. 

In remembrance of Jesus Christ the bread and the wine are taken, 
blessed and offered to the congregation to partake of. In remembrance 
of the Last Supper the same words are spoken as those uttered by Jesus 
when he distributed the bread and the wine: “This is my body which 
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is for you... This is the new covenant in my blood.”? This act also 
announces the death of Christ. At the same time it foreshadows the 
feast which Jesus promised to celebrate with his people in the Kingdom 
of God. 

In this commemorative Supper Jesus Christ is himself present and 
active. It is he himself, the Risen Lord, who invites the congregation 
to share in it. It is he himself who distributes what his words of admin- 
istration say: his body and the new covenant in his blood. Jesus, the 
Lord, is here both the Giver and the Gift ; for the forgiveness of sins 
and for union with himself. By distinguishing between his body and 
his blood, the Lord gives himself to the congregation as the One who 
sacrificed his life for them on the Cross. As the eternal High Priest 
he gives them a share in the atonement which he made to God on the 
Cross. Through giving himself he draws the congregation into the new 
Covenant which God has put into force through his blood. And the 
commemoration of the feast in the Kingdom of God promised by Jesus 
is not merely a memory or an expectation. By offering himself to the 
congregation as the Sacrifice, the Lord at the same time gives them a 
share in his victory and in his return in glory. The prayer “maran atha” 
is at the same time the confession “the Lord cometh !” He comes to 
earth in the Holy Communion, and through it the assembled congrega- 
tion already participate in the future Wedding Feast of the Lamb. 

Thus God serves the congregation through the Word and the Sacra- 
ment. Through them He enables the congregation to participate in 
Christ’s victory over the Cross and in his Parousia, and draws us into 
his redeeming action. Through them God acts upon the congregation, 
justifying, sanctifying and renewing it, and uniting it with Christ. The 
preaching of the Word does not bring us only to the life-giving Com- 


munion, nor is the Communion Supper merely an assurance of the 
life-giving Word. But through both together God gives us life. For 
it is the same incarnate Logos who bestows himself on us through the 
Word and through the Sacrament. The reason why the relation between 
Word and Sacrament is so extremely difficult to define theologically 
is due to the immeasurable greatness of the gift bestowed on us by the 
grace of God. 
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2. The Congregation’s service to God 


In what way does the congregation serve the God Who stoops so 
low to them in Jesus Christ ? 

The service of the congregation consists above all in accepting what 
God is doing for it, and receiving His inexhaustible gift in a way which 
corresponds to the majesty of the Giver. How are they to receive the 
Lord “worthily and rightly” ? Only by complete surrender or the man, 
the heart and all the members, to him who gave himself for us men, and 
who is all the time giving himself afresh. This surrender comes by turn- 
ing away from ourselves, repenting of our sins, giving up the plans 
we have made for ourselves, and turning to him, clinging to his Word, 
partaking of the New Covenant meal. With regard to both these actions 
— turning away from ourselves and turning to him—we may also 
say: the congregation’s service to God is above all faith. For faith 
cannot exist without repentance, and faith means the acceptance of 
grace. At the same time, however, faith is certain of salvation, not 
because of our repentance and our apprehension, but solely because 
God in His mercy has taken possession of us. 

This receiving Him in faith cannot remain dumb. God created man 
in His own image so that he should give Him due response. 

So the congregation serve God by confessing their sins. They con- 
fess themselves unworthy to receive the Lord in their midst. They 
serve Him also by praising His mercy. They give Him thanks for all 
His great deeds and promises, especially for His act of salvation on 
the Cross, for His deeds in the past, and for what He is accomplishing 
now in the worship-service, for His act of salvation in ourselves and 
for the whole world. 

The congregation also serve God by praying in Jesus’ name for the 
Church and for the world. Praying to God in Jesus’ name means that 
while we pray we hold up before God the sacrifice which Jesus made 
to Him on Golgotha for the sins of all men. 

In its service, however, the congregation does not confine itself to 
thanking God for His act of salvation in the past, and praying to Him 
for further acts in accordance with His promise ; but on the basis of 
these acts they also glorify God through Jesus Christ as being who he 
is from everlasting to everlasting. In the doxology the congregation 
praises the eternal constancy of the being and nature of God, on which 
the truth of the promise is based. 
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All these ways of response to God are concentrated in the confession 
of faith. In the Credo, as in baptism, and in acts of worship, the 
confession of sins, thanksgiving, adoration and testimony are all con- 
centrated in a special way. In the variety of its response, the Church 
confesses that it is solely by the grace of God that it lives anew day 
by day. 

In this self-sacrifice of faith and confession the congregation offers 
itself to God through Jesus Christ. The congregation’s service to God 
is the sacrifice of thanks and praise which extols the sacrifice made to 
God by Christ on the Cross for the sins of the world, that sacrifice in 
which he enables the congregation to participate through Word and 
Sacrament. This service is the sacrifice of the Eucharist, which the 
Church offers to God in its worship. This sacrifice is a complete one. 
It cannot be restricted to man’s heart and mouth. It also involves the 
sacrifice of the body and of everything that a man is. Even the earthly 
gifts offered to God for the service of the Church are described as 
sacrifices. 

Here I will pause for a moment and ask: what is the relation in 
Christian worship between God’s service to the congregation and the 
congregation’s service to God? Is it possible to distinguish between 
them ? 

God’s service to the congregation is effected through men. God 
speaks and acts through the words and acts of men. Their response 
takes the form not only of praise and prayer, but the promise given 
in the preaching, and the prayer of thanksgiving over the bread and the 
wine are also expressed through the spontaneity of the believing Church 


and its members. Here again, the congregation’s service of God (despite 
its spontaneity) is at the same time God’s action. This service is not 
only a response to God’s action, but is brought about through God’s 
action. It is the sacrifice of praise prepared by God Himself through 
the Holy Spirit. God’s service to the congregation, and the congrega- 
tion’s service of God, are therefore not only intermingled ; they are 
interwoven in one single action of the Spirit. 


The distinction between God's service and the service of the con- 
gregation cannot therefore be equivalent to distinguishing between what 
is said and what is done in the act of worship. Nor does it mean that 
God’s service is expressed in certain parts of the act of worship, whereas 
the service of the congregation is expressed in another part. This dis- 
tinction, however, between God’s service and that of the congregation 
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is a token of an irreversible spiritual order in Christian worship — a 
spiritual order which at the same time corresponds to the order of the 
Heilsgeschichte on which Christian worship is based. 

God’s act of salvation in Christ, the sending of the incarnate Son, 
Jesus’ sacrifice on the Cross, and the proclamation of his victory and 
resurrection — all these things took place before the act of worship 
of the Church. Christ’s commandment to remember him and to preach 
him to the world also precedes the act of worship of the Church. His 
promise to remain with his people always and to work through them 
also precedes the act of worship of the Church. The Apostles as the 
eye-witnesses of Christ’s resurrection, and the guarantors and servants 
of his commandment and his promise, also precede the act of worship 
of the Church. And the outpouring of the Holy Spirit — not only as 
a unique event, like Christ’s death and resurrection, but as a first act 
of salvation, which has been followed ever anew by similar outpourings 
upon other people — this too precedes the act of worship of the Church. 

It is on this order of events in the Heilsgeschichte that the act of 
worship is based ; at the same time it is within that order that the act 
of worship is held. Any human action which God may use in order 
to serve the congregation derives its significance from God’s Heilstat 
in history and from Our Lord’s commandment and his promise. The 
spiritual spontaneity of the witnesses and pastors through whom God 
acts upon the congregation is directed solely towards one task : carrying 
out the historic commandment which Christ gave to the Church, and 
which has been handed down to us through the Apostles. For it is 
the nature of the Holy Spirit that he “does not speak on his own author- 
ity” (John 16. 13) but “brings to our remembrance” all that Jesus 
Christ has said (John 14. 26). By “bringing to remembrance”’ the 
words of Christ, developing them and fulfilling them, the Holy Spirit 
confirms that what Jesus Christ said and did was final and applies for 
all time. Thus the human words and acts through which God serves 
the congregation are an integral part of God’s action, the one great 
movement in which God stoops down to man, the great movement 
of His self-abasement, from His incarnation right on to the offering 
of Christ’s body and blood to the congregation in the Communion. 
This continuous movement of divine condescension from God to man 
must not be broken by man at any point, nor foreshortened, either by 
the act of the person conducting the act of worship or in its theological 
interpretation ; for the movement of divine mercy culminates in the 
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words of consolation “given for you.” The movement is completed 
by the congregation’s acceptance of His gifts. 

Thus the man through whom God serves His congregation is only 
the instrument whereby God turns to men. It is not his rdle to reconcile 
God with men. God has already reconciled the world with Himself 
through Christ (II Cor. 5. 18). The man has only to announce this 
act of reconciliation and to admonish the people to be reconciled with 
God ; and in so doing he may rest assured that through him God admon- 
ishes the people (5.20). The man has not to offer any sacrifice of atone- 
ment to God ; Christ has already made that sacrifice on the Cross. The 
pastor has only to proclaim God’s new covenant in the blood of Christ ; 
he has only to take the bread and the wine, to bless them and to offer 
them to the congregation. In so doing he may rest assured that Christ 
himself offers his body and his blood to the congregation, and thus 
enables them to participate in his sacrificial death on the Cross. 

Protestant theology is extremely restrained with regard to all the 
obvious religious-historical and syllogistic possibilities of a symbolic 
or even of a realistic interpretation of the human act of consecration 
and distribution, through which God serves the congregation. The 
New Testament books are extremely reserved in what they say on this 
point. In the act of worship we do not sacrifice Christ, nor does Christ 
sacrifice himself afresh through our act. The Christian act of worship 
is not a sacrifice made by men to God; it is the sacrifice-of-atonement 
made by Christ once and for all time, which the congregation accepts 
in faith and with praise. The Church’s action in the act of worship 
is not a sacrificium propitiatorium (a propitiation), but a sacrificium 
eucharistikon (a thanksgiving), based on Christ’s sacrifice on the Cross, 
in which God enables us to participate through the Word and the Sacra- 
ment (cf. Article XXIV of the Confessio Augustana and its Apology, 
especially paragraphs 16 ff.). 


3. The ecclesiological development of God’s service to the gathered congregation 


In the Christian act of worship God serves the gathered congregation 
and unites them with Himself and with one another. By receiving the 
Body of Christ they are one body — his Body. But God unites the 
members of the local congregation not only with one another but with 
all the Christians in the world. For it is the one Lord who bestows 
Himself on his people in every congregation. That is why the same 
word ekklesia is used in the New Testament to denote the local church 
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and also the whole of God’s people on earth. The fellowship of all 
believers is manifested in the gathering of the local congregation. 

This fellowship includes not only fellowship with the brethren who 
are our contemporaries, but also fellowship with our forefathers in 
the faith. For in all ages it is the one Lord by whose grace Christians 
live ; the same Lord who acted upon them in the past is acting upon 
us today. They all, including the righteous men of the Old Covenant, 
lived by the sacrifice of Christ. The sacrificial rites of the Old Testament 
already foreshadowed the reality that was to come. So we serve God 
in fellowship with the apostles and the prophets of the Old Testament 
and with all the members of the people of God both in the Old and the 
New Testament — both those whom we know and those whom we do 
not know. In the Christian act of worship the Church of all times and 
places is manifest. And this fellowship consists not only in remember- 
ing those who have gone before us and on whose work we are building 
today ; it does not consist merely in our preservation of their teaching in 
the act of worship, and in our praising God with their prayers. In 
worship we have fellowship with them as with those who live, although 
they are dead. By participating in the Lord’s Supper here and now 
we participate already in the future Wedding Feast of the Lamb, we 
bridge the gulf of time and the problems of our transition state and have 
fellowship with all whom the Lord will one day gather in his Parousia 
from every land and every age into eternal joy. In worshipping the one 
Lord, the pilgrim people of God on earth and those who have reached 
the goal are one. 


4. The cosmological development of God’s service to the gathered congregation 

Through His service God discloses to us at the same time the cosmic 
dimension of praise which He has prepared for Himself in His non- 
human creation — that praise which has not been silenced by the fall 
of man, -but continues without ceasing. In Christian worship God 
is present as the Lord whom the angelic hosts praise and magnify 
for ever and ever. By singing the Gloria in excelsis and the Sanctus, the 
congregation joins in this heavenly liturgy. 

At the same time God discloses to the congregation the praise for 
which He. created the non-human visible creation. Despite all the 
deformation and the groaning of the earthly creation, faith recognises 


that it also shares in the praise of God. In the Psalms the congregation 
invokes heaven and earth : 
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“Praise the Lord from the heavens. 
Praise Him sun and moon, 
Praise Him all you shining stars !” 


“Praise the Lord from the earth, 

you sea monsters and all deeps 

fire and hail, snowand frost... 

mountains and all hills, 

fruit trees and all cedars ! 

beasts and all cattle... !” (Psalm 148). 


Let every creature praise the Lord in its own way ! 


In Christian worship man joins in the universal hymn of praise, 
for which God created the world. Heaven and earth shall praise the 
Lord with one accord, and with them man who is made in His image. 
As yet the praise raised by the congregation on earth is intermingled 
with petitions, supplications, sighs and lamentations. As yet it is only 
through faith that we participate in the praise of God sung by the Saints 
and the angelic hosts. The worship of the congregation is still set within 
the lamentation of the non-human creation. Nevertheless the Church 
is already the mouthpiece of the praise of God in which the whole New 
Creation will one day unite. 

Thus the whole Heilsgeschichte is concentrated in a unique way in 
the act of worship, i.e. what God has done and will do as Creator, 
Redeemer and Re-Creator for man and for the cosmos, and man’s 


response to His acts. In worship God’s action and man’s action form 


a unity; God descends to men in Christ, and the congregation pay 
tribute to the crucified Christ as Lord and God. Thus the act of worship 
as a whole — and also the offering of Christ’s body and blood “in, with 


and under” the bread and wine is an inherent part of the incarnation. 


In conclusion I come back to what I said in the introduction to 
these remarks. As the concentration of God’s Heilshandeln the gather- 
ing for worship is the life-giving centre of the Church’s vital activities 
in the world. For it is here ever anew that the Lord gathers His people 
scattered in the world, purifies them from their sins, strengthens them 
in their temptations, and unites them again with Himself. And it is 
here ever anew that the Lord sends His people out into the world. By 
serving them Himself, He commands them to serve in the world; by 
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strengthening them He gives them the authority for this service — the 
service of saving those who with the world fall under the judgment 
unless they come to the faith. The sacrifice of devotion cannot therefore 
be restricted to the assembling of the congregation for worship. If it 
is true devotion, then the congregation’s sacrifice of praise breaks out 
into the world, and the whole life of the members becomes that sacrifice 
of praise that is extolled by Christ. ““Whatever you do, in word or deed, 
do everything in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God 
the Father through him.” (Col. 3. 17.) Thus the act of worship offered 
by Christians is the daily sacrifice of the whole man in obedience of 
action and of suffering. According to the teaching of the Reformers, 
the faith which receives God’s gift cannot remain devoid of good works, 
although it is not on account of his works that the Christian receives 
grace. Faith in Christ makes us slaves of our Lord, and as his slaves 
we are liberated to the joy of his service. 

God has set the Church in this constant rhythm of ebb and flow, 
first withdrawing from the world, then returning to it. The Church is 
the growing Body of Christ, growing in gifts and growing in members. 
It grows through Christ, its Head, who enables the members to par- 
ticipate in his sacrificed body through the service of worship. 

It is true that if one were to think here only of the local congregation 
one would fail to perceive this rhythm of ebb and flow. As the one 
Church of all times and places manifests itself in the local act of worship 
through the self-giving of the One Lord, the act of worship releases 
the urge to pass beyond the local boundaries and to make visible the 
fellowship of all believers in Christ, in mutual consolation and admoni- 
tion, mutual aid and mutual giving, sharing the gifts and the sufferings 
with which Christ distinguishes his people. This urge cannot stop 
short either at the boundaries which separate the different parts of 
Christendom from one another. This urge is much more the longing, 
loving search for fellowship with all who bear the name of Christ, in 
order to join with them in proclaiming to the world the Lord to Whom 
it already belongs, even if it has not yet realised it. 





IS THE DEMAND OF GOD AMBIGUOUS ? 


AN AMERICAN-EUROPEAN DIALOGUE 
by 


THOMAS C. ODEN 


The moral activism which in the past has characterized American 
Christianity has been continually on the decrease since the late thirties, 
with the McCarthy era perhaps providing the final blow to its vitality. 
Today American Protestant social ethics are languishing in the tepid 
atmosphere of impotent confusion, passive bewilderment, and a per- 
vasive sense of moral ambiguity, particularly in those areas in which 
recent theological reflection has gained a hearing. If there ever was 
a day when American Protestantism needed to be told that its social 
programs and causes should not be identified with the will of God, 
and that all moral action is ambiguous, such is not the need of our 
day, where the stifling air of an imperative-less ethics has caused all 
our moral striving to be paralyzed, or at least a bit tubercular. The 
beatniks hold a mirror to us all, with their frank acknowledgment that 
there is nothing worth striving for, no cause worth the effort, and no 
particular reason to justify our existence. 

The question of this paper, in its most concise form, is : Js the moral 
demand clear or ambiguous? This paper seeks to do three things : 

1. Examine the view that the moral demand is clear, according to 
the views of Kant, Bultmann and Barth. 

Il. Examine the view that the moral demand is ambiguous, accord- 
ing to Reinhold Niebuhr. 

III. Set forth our basic proposal, that the demand of God is always 
formally clear, but the moral situation of man is always materially am- 
biguous. The Christian understanding of forgiveness provides an adequate 
basis for confident moral action in the midst of life’s ambiguities. 


I 


Bultmann builds on Kant 


Kant had the greatest confidence that the voice of moral reason was 
unambiguous, “distinct,” “irrepressible,” and “clearly audible” in 
every man, “even the commonest man.” If this were not the case then 
morality, he thought, would be in complete ruin. His moral thought 
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operated on the grand presupposition of the Enlightenment that since 
all men are basically rational, and the reasoning of one man corresponds 
with the reasoning of all men universally, knowledge of the moral 
demand is resident and distinct in every man alike. He did not think 
that it was ever beyond man’s power to answer and fulfil the simple 
demands of the categorical imperative, to “act on that maxim which 
I can will as universal law.” Kant writes, “The decision as to what 
is to be done in accordance with [the categorical imperative] must not 
be so difficult that even the commonest and most unpractised under- 
standing without any worldly prudence should go wrong in making it.” 

It should not surprise us that a chief feature of the ethics of Rudolf 
Bultmann should be the idea of the discernibility (Einsichtigkeit) of 
the demand of God in the moment. Einsicht means insight ; if some- 
thing is einsichtig, one may have insight into it, it is discernible, per- 
ceptible. Einsichtigkeit means having the quality of discernibility, or 
that into which one may have insight. The rendering given this term 
in the English translation is unfortunate. There it is rendered “intel- 
ligibility,” connoting an intellectual or scientific process as operative 
in the process of hearing. Bultmann does not mean to say that one 
may, by rational analysis, figure out the command of God in a particular 
situation. Rather he means to say that the demand of God is written 
into the situation in such a way that in itself it is not obscure but clear 
and discernible. Insofar as we do not hear it, the fault lies in our hear- 
ing, not in the command itself. 

One might say that the demand of God is “hearable,” following the 
biblical analogy, that one hears rather than sees the will of God. It is 
assumed in the Old Testament that men know of God’s will only because 
God has spoken to them, and thereby made Himself known. To see 
God’s will, if that is conceivable, would be to visualize and reason about 
it prior to the moment of action, and if that were possible, it could be 
organized into a systematic presentation. But the Hebrew had no word 
for “visible,” and the notion of getting possession or control of God’s 
will was incredible to him. Man hears God’s Word only because God 
speaks to him in the situation in which he exists. The notion that there 
could be a situation for which God had no will, or in which God did 
not have anything to say to man, was unthinkable to the Hebrew. 

The Good Samaritan illustrates the idea of the discernibility of the 
demand of God. The priest and the Levite confront the beaten man on 
the side of the road. They know what they ought to do. It is clear. There 
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is nothing obscure about it. They ought to help their neighbour in his 
need. The demand of the moment is discernible. They are confronted 
by the demand of the moment, but they do not really hear the demand, 
and respond to it. The Samaritan comes upon the scene and is con- 
fronted by the same demand, which is discernible to him as it was to 
the priest and Levite. The only difference is that he hears the demand 
of the moment, which has always had the character of discernibility, 
and answers it with his total being and doing, thus being radically 
obedient to the claim of the moment. 

We cannot anticipate what the moment demands abstractly, prior 
to the moment. It is the nature of the moment to create its own unique 
demands. The demand of God must be perceived in the moment, 
rather than in principles or laws of conduct abstracted from the moment. 

But Bultmann insists that the moment contains a// that is necessary 
for understanding the will of God. All of the standards which are 
brought fo the moment out of the past are called radically into question 
by the moment. All ethical principles are placed in the category of the 
problematic in the moment. 

All continuity with the past is broken, Bultmann says, and there is 
no durable standard available “out of the past or out of the general.” 
Man is not and cannot be the measurer of what the moment demands. 
He has no measuring-stick to bring to the moment. Rather, the unique- 
ness of the moment with its particular demands is the measurer of man. 
The standardlessness of man in the face of the moment does not mean, 
however, that decision is made without insight, or without knowledge 
of prior things and consequent things. On the contrary Bultmann 
argues that the moment’s demand always becomes clearer with a prac- 
tical knowledge of precedents and consequents. But decision in actual 
confrontation with the moment is never determined by such knowledge. 

This does not mean that man never knows what he ought to do. 
On the contrary Bultmann is persistent in saying that the moment 
teaches man clearly what is morally good. Man knows what he ought 
to do, not out of rational analysis or education or past experience, but 
directly “out of the situation of the Now.” The content of the morally 
good action cannot be known until it is revealed or disclosed in the 
situation. The situation is the teacher. 


What the will of God is, is not declared by an external authority 
in such a way that the contents of the commands are a matter of indifference 
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but man is trusted and counted upon to see for himself what is demanded 
of him. The requirements of God intend to be discernible *. 


The parable of the talents is used by Bultmann to illustrate that the 
demand of God does not require a what (a specific content to human 
action) but rather a that (the form of human action). This parable 
charges the hearer with responsible use of the gifts of God. But it 
requires him to choose how he specifically is to be responsible. It tells 
him that he must be responsible. It is in this sense that Bultmann regards 
the command of God as formal. “The great command to love says 
nothing concerning the content of love,” Bultmann declares. 

The demand for love needs no formulated stipulations ; the example 
of the merciful Samaritan shows that a man can know and must know 
what he has to do when he sees his neighbour in need of his help. The 
little words “‘as yourself” in the love-commandment indicate both the 
boundlessness and the direction of loving conduct. Jesus completely 
refrained from making the love-commandment concrete in specific 
prescriptions *. 

Everyone knows how to love his neighbour, Bultmann says, because 
he knows how he himself would wish to be loved. The command- 
ment merely serves the formal purpose of pointing out to man that he 
ought to love his neighbour as himself. It does not tell him what to do 
in order to love his neighbour, since he already knows that, by virtue 
of knowing what he would wish others to do on his behalf. The phrase 
“as thyself” is the key to the content of the demand of God in the moment. 

The command to love is formal, and yet loving the neighbour is never 
without concreteness, for it never exists apart ‘roin some concrete 
situation. If one asks “What ought I to do whe conflicts of values 
arise ?” or “What ought I do when I have two different neighbours to 
love and these duties clash ?’’, the answer is found concisely in the 
phrase “‘as thyself.”” This phrase clarifies the extent of what a man ought 
to do to love in every conceivable situation, Bultmann believes, since 
every man loves himself and therefore clearly knows how he wishes to be 
loved. “As thyself” does not tell us what love is, but it shows us that no 
man can plead ignorance or claim that the demand of God is ambiguous. 


1 Jesus, 2nd edition. Deutsche Bibliothek, Berlin 1929, p. 68. English translation : 
Jesus and the Word. Chas. Scribner’s, New York 1934, pp. 77-78. Compare Das Urchristen- 
tum im Rahmen der antiken Religionen. Artemis Verlag, Zurich 1949, page 86. English 
translation: Primitive Christianity in its Contemporary Setting. Thames and Hudson, 
London 1956. 

2 Theologie des Neuen Testaments. 1. Lieferung. English translation: Theology of the 
New Testament. Scribners, New York 1951, p. 19. 
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Whoever continues legalistically to pursue the question ““What then 
am I to do?”, seeking for some specific content for the command of 
love, has refused to hear the call of the neighbour in the moment. We have 
pursued the matter as far as we can. There is nothing more in particular 
to say about what the moment demands. 

The neighbour is not the man for whom one feels sympathy, nor the 
man one might pick out as the one most needy. It is every man, says 
Bultmann. Yet not every man in general, but every man who meets 
me in my existing situation in the moment. Every moment, of course, 
is such a moment. 

The neighbour is defined as “the one who is always already before 
me,” rather than one whom I first must seek out and find. Christian 
ethics understands not that I first go and lay claim on the neighbour, but 
that he has already laid claim upon me. It sees the existing individual 
as already in a primary I-Thou relation with the neighbour, which cries 
out for acknowledgement. The I-Thou relation does not have to be 
created by man. On the contrary, man’s being is from the outset being- 
with-others (Miteinandersein ). 

The question “Who is my neighbour?” can only be persistently 
raised out of a misunderstanding of the neighbour, and more profoundly, 
a misunderstanding of who oneself is. For to ask this question is to 
pretend that the neighbour is not already before me, and that I could 
exist without him. It misunderstands the I-Thou relation as something 
which man must first create, rather than acknowledge it as already 
written into human existence as such. 

In the essay Das christliche Gebot der Néchstenliebe, Bultmann 
defines Jove as “that understanding which discloses who my neighbour 
is, and in doing so discloses what I ought to do.””? Love, he says, is 
an understanding of myself in an existential covenant with the neighbour 
in each situation. Love is not a general understanding of my covenant 
with man as a whole, but that particular bond which exists with my 
fellow human being who encounters me in the specific situation in which 
I now exist. 

Philosophy oversteps its boundaries if it attempts to answer in detail, 
““What ought I to do ?”, since the fundamental vocation of philosophical 
inquiry is to ask about the formal possibilities of man. Bultmann does 


1 Das christliche Gebot der Nadchstenliebe, Glauben und Verstehen, Vol. 1. J.C.B. Mohr, 
Tubingen 1954, p. 235. 
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not hide his admiration for Kant, in this respect, who attended strictly 
to the formal structures of moral action. Any ethic which prematurely 
tries to give content to formal imperatives, in abstraction from the con- 
crete encounter with the neighbour, is regarded by Bultmann as a highly 
dubious philosophical project. Philosophical ethics would do better to 
confine itself strictly to a critical analysis of the formal moral situation 
of man, the form of the command, and the form of obedience, as did Kant, 
rather than spuriously try to give situational content to the command. 

So philosophical ethics should not try materially to answer the question 
“What ought I to do ?”’, for only the individual existing in his particular 
situation can answer this. The formal answer is love the neighbour as 
oneself, but the attempt to answer the question in detail displays a mis- 
understanding of human existence, in that it assumes that the “ought” can 
be abstracted out of the particular I-Thou situation of ‘the moment. 

The New Testament addresses man as one who is always already a 
self-assertive rebel who possesses no ontic possibility of hearing the 
demand of God. It tells man that his radical self-assertion makes him 
blind to the fact of his own self-assertion, and this in itself is the clearest 
evidence of the fallenness of man. 

Thus man is incapable of truly hearing the authentic demand of God 
which he can formally know (as an ontological possibility) since however 
hard he tries, in everything he does he remains himself, self-assertive 
man. In this self-assertiveness, man closes himself against the pos- 
sibility of understanding his life as self-surrender (Hingabe). It seems 
that it might be possible for man of himself to conquer this self-assertive- 
ness, but, Bultmann says, this is precisely the possibility against which 
he has closed himself in his self-assertiveness. Being who he is, i.e., 
being self-assertive, man cannot escape the self-assertiveness which 
makes him think he can escape it. Therefore, true selfhood becomes 
an authentic possibility for man only when he is delivered from himself. 

It is the claim of the New Testament that this is exactly what has taken 
place. This is precisely the meaning of the Christ-occurrence. The Christian 
proclamation concerns the man who cannot act, for whom God has acted. 


Eschatological existence has therefore become an actual possibility 
for man through the fact that God has acted, and the world as “this world” 
has come to an end, in that man himself has been made new’. 


1 Kerygma und Mythos, 1. Ed. H. W. Bartsch. Herbert Reich-Evang. Verlag, Hamburg 
1948, p. 38. English translation by R. H. Fuller, S.P.C.K., London 1953, p. 31. 
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This is the meaning of the Pauline declaration that man is a “new 
creature,” and the Johannine declaration that he is “born again,” 
Bultmann says. God’s love encounters man as a power which embraces 
him and sustains him, even and precisely in his fallenness and self- 
assertiveness. God accepts man for what he is not, and this means 
that He frees him from himself as he is. 


The occurrence which takes place in Christ, therefore, is the revela- 
tion of God’s love which frees man from himself and for himself by 
freeing him to a life of commitment in faith and love. Faith, as man’s 
freedom from himself, as openness for the future, is only possible as 
faith in God’s love. Faith in his love, however, is still sclf-assertion so 
long as this love is only man’s wishful thinking. It is an abstract idea 
so long as God has not revealed His love. It is for this reason that the 
Christian faith is a faith in the revealed love of God. Only he who is 
already loved can love. Only those who have received trust as a gift 
can show trust in others. We are free to give ourselves to God because 
He has committed Himself to us}. 

It is in this way that the Christ-occurrence addresses man with an actual 
possibility of hearing God’s demand. 


Barth’s critique of Bultmann 


According to Karl Barth, the electing grace of God in Jesus Christ 
is the point of departure for every question and answer concerning the 
requirement of God. It is the presupposition of the Church’s entire 
inquiry into human existence and must not ever be surpassed, undone, 
negated or amended. When one begins, for example, with a fixed 
preconception of the content or form of the command, then Barth 
insists that the distinctly Christian beginning-point has already been 
put aside. If we begin with general concepts of ethics and inquire 
abstractly into some standard by which the moral demand may be 
measured as clear or ambiguous, we have already “surpassed,” and 
therefore never understood, the unique presupposition of Christian ethics. 

Further, the Church’s inquiry into the demand of God does not 
proceed from the assumption that the command of God is unknown to 
man, and that man must somehow discover it. Christian ethics begins 
with an attestation (Bezeugung), that the command of God is made 
clear, unmistakably clear, in the electing grace of God in Jesus Christ. 


1 Jbid., pp. 39-40. English translation, pp. 32-33. 
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The Church’s inquiry into the command of God takes place within 
the circle of the Church’s peculiar witness. It moves from its own unique 
presupposition, Emmanuel, and takes the form of self-clarification of 
that presupposition. So the Church’s inquiry into the requirement of 
God begins by putting in question all human preconceptions of moral 
requirement, and by proclaiming the kerygma, that in Jesus Christ, God 
has once for all declared what He wills for man to be and do. The Church, 
Barth thinks, should not try to hide its presuppositions. 

Barth regards Bultmann as the prime example of a contemporary 
theologian who makes the error in principle of beginning with a general 
anthropology, prior to considering the man of faith. Barth views Bult- 
mann’s theological programme as a recrudescence of Schleiermacher’s 
methodology, which sought to ground all knowledge of God in human 
self-consciousness. 

The claim of grace in Jesus Christ is such that it has power to con- 
strain man to determine himself in terms of it. It has a kind of “teleolog- 
ical power,” says Barth, to reach out aggressively and draw the hearer 
toward an appropriate response. The felos of the command is to make 
man free, and to dislodge the old purposes of the disobedient man made 
obsolete by the decision of God in Jesus Christ. 

The teleological power of grace constrains and determines man simply 
to be the partner of the gracious God in the covenant relation. It 
determines man’s actions to conformity and correspondence with God’s 
action. The demand of God is clear ; it asks one thing only of man — 
that he be who he is as God’s covenant partner. 

God does not demand more than man can perform, Barth insists. 
If the yoke of the moral requirement is too heavy to be borne, then one 
may be assured it is not God’s requirement. If a claim asserts itself 
which does not carry with it “the refreshment of grace,” then Barth 
regards that claim as being wholly distinct from the divine claim, since 
the divine claim has teleological power to enable its hearer to accom- 
plish it. 

The command of grace summons man away from the wretched realm 
of the conflict of obligations, Barth thinks. Since the special form of 
the command of grace is permission, it transforms the realm of many 
obligations into the realm of a single permission. 

The command of grace is not the sum of all legitimate demands 
carefully balanced. Neither is it another command which is added to 
all of them. On the contrary it is a command which in a sense puts 
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aside all these commands! It commands man to be free, to be who 
he is as God’s covenant partner. It relativizes all of these demands, 
which had claimed to be absolute, and claims man under the single 
requirement that he ought to be the new and free creature whom God 
has decided that he shall be. 

Barth sharply rejects that interpretation of ethics which would allow 
man to make his own exegesis of the meaning of the command of God. 
He vigorously champions Bonhdffer’s treatment of “simple obedience” 
(einfaltig Gehorsam), which he says is “easily the best that has been 
written on this subject. Simple obedience is that obedience in which 
a man just does what is commanded him, no more and no less, and 
nothing other than just that.” When man simply obeys, he does what 
he is asked to do, “literally and exactly.” God’s command asks man 
to become a new man in the light of His verdict in Jesus Christ. He 
simply asks man to become who he is as a covenant partner. 


The moral demand is clear 


In line with Bultmann and with Kant, Barth argues that the com- 
mand of God is always clear and unambiguous. It never comes to man 
in such a way that the man himself is given any room for consideration 
of why and how he may best follow the command given, or interpret it, 
so to speak, “ correctly.” 

Discursive, casuistic, dialectical obedience which endlessly memorial- 
izes the command but never acts upon it, is at heart legalistic, Barth 
charges, even though it often takes the role of championing anti-legalism. 
He argues that simple obedience is not legalistic, even though it obeys 
the demand literally and exactly. For in simple obedience, action is 
spontaneous, not deliberative, thus allowing no room for man’s self- 
interest silently to invade the deliberation. In simple obedience, what 
is required is determined not by man but by the command. The basic 
pattern here is not different from that which we find in Kant, in which 
the self is objectively under the determination of the moral law, and 
subjectively determined by respect for the law. 

There is a sense of immediacy and situationality, however, in Barth, 
which is much more akin to Bultmann than Kant. Obedience to the 
claim of grace can only be rendered, he says, “immediately and in the 
present moment.” He who is obeying is not merely prepared or ready 
to leap, but rather he is already leaping. 
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Christian obedience operates on the indicative-imperative : we must 
be who we are. Who man is, as one who is made anew in Jesus Christ, 
determines what he must do. 

The work of the Holy Spirit consists in continually setting man on 
his feet as an authentic man and permitting him to be free as such. 
The Holy Spirit does not offer man a new possibility, the actualization 
of which is man’s duty. Rather He provides the new presupposition for 
authentic human action: the reality of the new man. It is under the 
power of this presupposition that man acts obediently. 

The Holy Spirit is distinguished from other “spirits” in that He 
corrects the presupposition of man’s entire existence, and provides 
the new being out of which obedient doing eventuates. He bestows 
upon man a unique point of departure, his authentic humanity, and 
allows him the freedom to be who he is. All of man’s prior autonomous 
deciding for good and evil becomes one long innovation, in the light 
of this new presupposition for decision. 

The Holy Spirit places man at this particular point of departure 
where he has only one possibility : being who he is. Other spirits may 
be distinguished from the Holy Spirit by the way in which they offer 
man many possibilities for his choosing. They do not really trust man’s 
freedom, and therefore do not place him at a wholly new beginning point. 

The Holy Spirit summons man to be wholly for himself by being 
wholly against the inauthentic self who starts at the negated beginning- 
point. He works against man only insofar as man is against himself. 

Similar to Bultmann’s idea of the discernibility of the demand of 
God, Barth declares that it belongs to the essence of the Word of God 
to be apprehensible to man. It is precisely the role of the Holy Spirit 
to make the demand of God apprehensible. It is God Himself (as Holy 
Spirit) who gives men ears to hear his Word. “The Lord who speaks 
is the Lord-of our hearing. The Lord who gives the Word is the Lord 
who gives faith. The Lord of our hearing, by His act of making man 
truly and actually open and ready for the Word, is (not another God 
but the one God), the Holy Spirit.” Barth argues that the Holy Spirit 
directs and orients the obedient man in a wholly definite way “in every 
time and in every place and in every situation.” In its manifold com- 
mands, however, it is always one and the same command that He gives 
to man: to become who he is as reconciled, redeemed, forgiven and 
justified. In the face of our being confronted by many possibilities, the 
Spirit gives man the single option : his new creaturehood in Jesus Christ. 
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II 


The Moral demand is ambiguous 


The ablest Protestant spokesman for the ethics of ambiguity is 
doubtless Reinhold Niebuhr. Niebuhr criticizes Barth, whom he calls 
the eminent Protestant theologian of the twentieth century, for making 
absolute religious judgments in morally ambiguous situations. In 
tracing Barth’s political decisions from the Nazi era to the present, 
Niebuhr concludes : 


In every case the religious judgment was too inexact to be meaningful. 
It is clear that an amateur intrusion of absolute religious judgments into 
the endless relativities of the political order, in which conscience requires 
the guidance of discriminate judgment, is a source of confusion. It is 
also clear that these theological judgments are not taken seriously by 
those who know all the facts, whether they be Christian or non-Christian ?. 


Niebuhr thinks that the moral sensitivity and the lack of social 
vigor in Barth’s thought flows from the same source — religious per- 
fectionism. The demand of God is “conceived in such transcendent 
terms that nothing in history can even approximate the divine.” He 
sees Barth’s theology caught in the paradox of being very critical of 
present society, but also critical of every effort to improve it. Reinhold 
Niebuhr thinks that since Barth’s ethics resists all compromise, it tends 
to be ineffective since “all history is compromise.” The “nicely calculated 
less and more” is what we must deal with in ethical problems. 

He regards Barth’s ethics as a form of “religious idealism,” which 
he says is dangerous to the moral struggle if it absolves us of respon- 
sibility for finding the best relative answer amid historical ambiguities. 

It is good to survey history occasionally sub specie aeternitatis, but 
it is not wholesome to the vigour of a people to make the eternal perspective 
the perpetual vantage point... In Barthianism, religious vigour first 
creates and then devours ethical passion.* 

Absolute religious judgments in competitive historical situations are 
tolerable only if a terrible evil is faced. Abraham Lincoln wisely chose, 
even in judging slavery, not to identify God’s judgment with the right- 
eousness of the North.’ 


1 “The Moral and Political Judgments of Christians,” in Christianity and Crisis, 
Vol. XIX, No. 12, 6 July 1959, p. 101 


2 Essays in Applied Christianity, ed. E. B. Robertson. Living Age Books, New York 
1959, p. 149. 


* “The Moral and Political Judgments of Christians,” op. cit., pp. 100-101. 
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But in judging communism, Barth reverted to his original neutrality, 
assuring Hungarians merely that no “absolutely good or absolutely 
evil government would appear in history.” This, Niebuhr says, is a 
religious truism and a political irrelevance when discriminating judg- 
ments are needed. 

Niebuhr gratefully acknowledges the great contributions which 
Barth’s theology has made, but he thinks the reason it has little guidance 
for a Christian statesman in our day is that it “refuses to make discrim- 
inating judgments about good and evil if the evil shows only one horn 
or the half of a cloven foot.” Niebuhr’s criticism of Barth largely 
applies to Bultmann as well. 

Christianity degenerates into a too simple determinism and irrespon- 
sibility, Reinhold Niebuhr says, “when the divine grace is regarded as 
a way of escape from, rather than a source of engagement with the 
anxieties, perplexities, sins and pretensions of human existence.” Con- 
tinental theology needs to be corrected by Anglo-Saxon theology, he 
thinks, because 


It is now in danger of offering a crown without a cross, a triumph 
without a battle, a scheme of justice without the necessity of discrimination, 
a faith which has annulled rather than transmuted perplexity — in short, 
a too simple and premature escape from the trials and perplexities, the 
duties, the tragic choices, which are the condition of our common 
humanity.” * 


Niebuhr thinks Barth’s theological framework is defective for wise 
ethical decisions for two reasons. (1) It is too “eschatological” for the 
“nicely calculated less and more” which must go into political decisions. 
It is as if one were flying in an aircraft, making judgments about par- 
ticular things on the ground, when one can hardly see what’s going on. 
(2) The second defect is “his extreme pragmatism, which disavows all 
moral principles.” Barth thinks that the Church must “reject every effort 
to systematize political history and must look at every event afresh.” 
From this perspective, Barth comes to the capricious conclusion that 
Communism is not as bad as Nazism because it is not anti-Semitic. 
Barth makes no provision for discriminating judgments, because of the 
absence of principles and structures of value. 








1 Essays in Applied Christianity, op. cit., p. 101. 
2 Ibid., p. 175. 
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We must, as Christians, constantly make significant moral and poli- 
tical decisions amidst and upon perplexing issues and hazardous ventures. 
We must even make them “with might” and not half-heartedly. But the 
Christian faith gives us no warrant to lift ourselves above the world’s 
perplexities and to seek or to claim absolute validity for the stand we 
take." 


The search for approximate justice 


Yet Niebuhr speaks of the demand of God, on a number of occasions, 
as if it were quite clear in spite of all his talk of moral ambiguity. Nie- 
buhr has stated that “in the Christian faith the final law in which all 
other law is fulfilled is the law of love.” But much of his effort as a 
theologian has been the search for approximate justice in political 
decisions. The law of love does not abrogate the demand for justice, 
except as love rises above justice to exceed its requirement. He says, 

American Christianity tends to be irrelevant to the problems of justice 


because it persists in presenting the law of love as a simple solution for 
every communal problem.* 


Reinhold Niebuhr noted that one of the “anomalies of our times is 


that there are businessmen and men of affairs who have a more precise 
sense of justice in feeling their way through the endless relativities of 
human relations than professional teachers of morals. Practical ex- 
perience has made them sensitive to the complex web of values and 
interests in which human decisions are reached, while the professional 
teachers of religion and morals deal with simple counters of black and 
white.” * 


Niebuhr thinks that American Christianity has failed to supply 
realism in the social struggle. It has preached too much moral idealism 
at the expense of religious realism. 


If one looks at life from a religious perspective, if one judges human 
actions in the light of the law of love and tests every action by the admo- 
nition “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” one soon discovers. . . 
how necessary it is... to establish basic justice in it by the contest of 
interest with interest. Moral idealists are incapable of recognizing that 
fact... 


1 Ibid., p. 92. 
® Love and Justice. Westminster Press, Philadelphia 1957, p. 
3 Ibid » P- 28. 
* Ibid., p. 59. 
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All political positions are morally ambiguous because, in the realm 
of politics and economics, self-interest and power must be harnessed 
and beguiled rather than eliminated. 


But all men are naturally inclined to obscure the morally ambiguous 
element in their political cause by investing it with religious sanctity. 
This is why religion is more frequently a source of confusion than of 
light in the political realm.’ 


Reinhold Niebuhr does acknowledge that “political issues represent 
various grades and levels which range all the way from clear moral 
issues to problems of strategy and means.” 


In actual life, however, no clear distinction between moral principles 
and strategy can be made. This is why Christian convictions that deal 
only with ultimate principles and exclude strategic issues tend to become 
wholly irrelevant. Yet the farther one moves from a principle that is 
clearly related to the love commandment to detailed applications in 
particular situations,:the more hazardous the decision becomes, and the 
more impossible it is to compel others to a similar conviction by appeal 
to a common faith.? 


Reinhold Niebuhr thinks that we are living in a tragic era in which 


no alternatives are clearly right and every possible policy presents 
hazards and uncertainties. The attempt to establish a sinless position 
in politics is based on religious illusions and results in political con- 
fusions. 


Il 


The dialogue between Americans and Europeans 


We have explicated these radically different emphases on clarity 
and ambiguity. 

In recent American thought we are much more familiar with the 
ambiguity position, whereas continental theologians tend to assume 
the correctness of the clarity pattern. It is unfortunate that these two 
positions at present are not engaged in any sort of fruitful dialogue. 
They should be, since neither represents an integral view of a Protestant 
understanding of responsibility to God, but taken together they provide 
each other with mutual correctives. 


1 Jbid., p. 59. 
2 Jbid., p. 60. 
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American ethical reflection has tended to proceed inductively, deriv- 
ing conclusions from concrete particular cases, avoiding the formalism 
of deductive ethics, whereas continental ethical thought has tended 
to proceed deductively, deriving conclusions from formal principles 
and avoiding particular cases. So it is not surprising that American 
thought, influenced as it is by pragmatism, empiricism and scientism, 
would be more capable of dealing with the morally ambiguous situation 
of man than with the formal clarity of the command of God. And a 
perceptive observer will not be surprised that continental ethics, influ- 
enced as they are by Kantian and post-Kantian deontology, would be 
more at home with the notion of the clarity of the moral demand. 
Although much conversation is taking place between American and 
continental ethics, it is unfortunate that the issue of the clarity or 
ambiguity of the moral demand is not being discussed, and the tension 
between these two views is bearing no fruit. 

So having surveyed these views, we come now to ask how they might 
be juxtaposed or mediated in such a way as to provide the rudiments 
of an integral Protestant understanding of responsibility to God. 

Our proposal may be stated simply: 

The command of God is always formally clear, but the moral situa- 
tion of man may be materially ambiguous. The formalism which asserts 
that the demand of God is always discernible, needs the corrective of a 
contextual ethics which acknowledges the complexities and conflicts 
which belong to human existence. But this does not annul the formal 
clarity of the demand of God, that we love our neighbour as ourselves. 
The command of God is clear, all too clear: that we love our neighbour 
as we have been loved, that we deal with him as God in Christ has dealt 
with us, that we become a Christ to our neighbour, and thereby truly 
love our neighbour as we would be loved, with an infinite forgiving love. 

In content, however, we cannot pre-scribe, or pre-conceive what this 
may mean in the moment of concrete encounter with the neighbour. 
This is what we mean by the material or contextual ambiguity of man’s 
moral situation. We may contrive hypothetical or abstract situations 
in which we might play the game of supposing what love of the neigh- 
bour might mean, but these remain hypothetical and lack concreteness. 

We are tempted, on the one hand, to assume that since the divine 
command is formally clear, it must thereby annul the conflict of obliga- 
tions in the contextual situation. This is the special temptation of the 
Kantian tradition. We are tempted on the other hand to assume that 
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since man’s moral situation seems disturbingly ambiguous, the clarity 
of the demand of God is thereby annulled. This is the special temptation 
of Niebuhr’s emphasis. We are arguing here that both elements belong 
in an integral understanding of responsibility to God, and that these 
two positions must supplement and complement each other. 

There is nothing distinctively Christian about the command to love 
the neighbour as oneself, since, as Kant has shown, the demand of reason 
is none other than that I should act on that maxim which I can will as 
a universal law. The distinctively Christian understanding of loving the 
neighbour as oneself, is to love him as one has been loved by God in 
Christ with an infinitely forgiving love which accepts him even in his 
self-assertiveness. The objection may be raised that since men do not 
love themselves properly, they do not know how to love the neighbor 
as themselves, but it does not annul the formal clarity of the demand 
of God. It merely shows that in his existing situation, fallen man has 
always already lost the actual possibility of hearing the demand of God 
properly, a possibility which is restored, according to the Christian 
kerygma, in the hearing of the message concerning the deed of God in 
Jesus Christ. 

I am to love my neighbour as myself, but I have many neighbours. 
These neighbours meet me with conflicting needs. Does this annul the 
clarity of the command of God? No, since in every instance I have 
self-knowledge of how I would like to be treated were I in the situation 
of the particular neighbour who confronts me, even though he confronts 
me in the form of a photograph of a refugee child. Such self-knowledge 
belongs to the human situation. The fact of many claims presented by 
many neighbours does not annul the formal clarity of the demand, it 
merely confronts me with my own inadequacy to fulfill the needs of all 
my neighbours, an inadequacy which I may joyfully accept in the know- 
ledge of my forgiveness. 

Actually, there is no such thing as an ambiguous demand. Try to 
conceive of an authentic requirement which is genuinely ambiguous, 
double-minded, vague. It loses the nature of requirement when it becomes 
truly vague. 

So we err in regarding either the demand of God as ambiguous, or 
the contextual situation of moral action as clear. We constantly have 
the temptation to wish to bridge the gap in an easy and abstract fash- 
ion between the formal clarity of the demand and the material ambiguity 
of the situation. The reason ethical reflection cannot bridge this gap is 
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because of the nature of the concrete existential encounter of the neigh- 
bour in the moment, which can never be prescribed abstractly prior 
to the moment. All efforts to abstract the encounter with the neighbour 
out of the moment and to deal with this encounter non-historically are 
just that : non-historical abstractions. The neighbour encounters me in 
history, not in a thought-system. 

We are consequently tempted to pride on the one hand, and pas- 
sivity on the other. We are tempted to a pride which would have us 
live under the illusion that our own action is God’s will, and we are 
tempted in the opposite direction to a passivity which lives under the 
illusion that in our ambiguous moral situation there can be no clear 
demand of God. 

Insofar as Barth contends that the obedient man is somehow trans- 
ported into a realm in which no genuine conflicts of obligation are 
present, we must reply not only that such a man does not exist, but if 
he did exist he would not really be a man. For it belongs to man’s 
being to be a chooser, and to be continually walking through life with 
many demands confronting him, never a single clear demand which 
negates all the others. It not only seems unrealistic to try to eliminate 
the actuality of conflicting obligations in the life of the redeemed, but 
moreso, it seems to be a de-humanization of man. It does not belong 
to man’s being to be divorced from the distinctively human realm of 
competing values and demands. 

When ethics is true to its vocation, it allows questions of conflict 
of interests to be raised seriously. It deals with the actual and concrete 
conflicts between legitimate competing claims, goods, purposes, and 
values which are constantly clashing in historical existence. It does not 
merely deal with claims, goods, purposes, and values in abstracto, as 
if human life were lived without conflict. Ethics cannot earn its keep 
as an academic discipline if it flees from the existential situation of 
human conflict. Insofar as the conflict is “solved,” whether actually 
or theoretically, the ethical problem ceases to exist. Ethical problems 
occur only when conflicts are occurring, and when they cease, ethics 
loses its function. 


The analogy of civil law 


The question of our paper is: Is the moral demand ambiguous ? 
I raised an analogous question with a lawyer: Does our legal system 
assume that the law is clear or ambiguous ? 
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First he noted that the law is expressed in words, and that these 
words may be ambiguous. It may become a legal question as to whether 
the words which express the law are clear or ambiguous. But the law 
is merely expressed in words. The law itself is not words, but a require- 
ment for those who live under its jurisdiction. If the law can be shown 
to be truly ambiguous, it is not enforceable, and thereby loses its char- 
acter as a law. 

For example, there are laws in some states which require that, where 
two streets intersect and stop signs are present on all four corners, no 
traffic shall proceed until all other traffic is clear. This law actually 
requires what is logically impossible. Courts have concluded that no one 
can be convicted under this law since its requirement is not clear. 
Lacking the element of clarity and thus enforceability, it ceases to be 
law. 

The legal principle, that the law must be clear in order to be valid, 
was invoked in the famous Scopes trial, now immortalized in the Broad- 
way show “Inherit the Wind.” One of the questions which the Supreme 
Court of Tennessee had to decide was: Is a law providing punishment 
for teaching “any theory denying the story of the Divine Creation of 
man as taught in the Bible” too vague to be constitutional? The dis- 
senting opinion by Justice McKinney quoted the famous opinion of 
Justice Sutherland : 


That the terms of a [penal] statute [creating a new offence] must be 
sufficiently explicit to inform those who are subject to it what conduct on 
their part will render them liable to its penalties is a well recognized 
requirement, consonant alike with ordinary notions of fair play and the 
settled rules of law ; a statute which either forbids or requires the doing 
of an act in terms so vague that men of common intelligence must neces- 
sarily guess its meaning and differ as to its application violates the first 
essential of due process of law. 


Common sense indicates that in order to act and not be crippled 
by doubts, one has to be somewhat confident that one’s action is right 
or good. This is why “the beat generation” seems under great bondage 
to passivity, because it has lost confidence that any action in which it 
might engage could be clearly right or wrong. This is typified by the 
beatnik phrase, “So what? I don’t have to justify my existence.” 


God’s forgiveness is the ground of moral action 


Christian ethics as well can come under bondage to such amoral 
passivism, since it takes more seriously than secular nihilism the moral 
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incompetence of man. How can I act confidently, as if my action were 
good or right, knowing that it takes place in an order of sinful corporate 
relationships, and that I, the moral actor, am a sinner? 

The answer is clear: Only through forgiveness can I act as if my 
act were justified, even though realism judges it highly inadequate. 
The basic answer we propose in response to the moral quietism of con- 
temporary Christian ethics, is that the message of forgiveness demands 
and permits man to act in a morally ambiguous situation, knowing not 
that his action is perfect, but that God’s forgiveness is perfect, and that 
He does not judge us by our iniquities, but by our advocate and redeemer 
Jesus Christ. Such action is not based on the illusion that my will is 
God’s will, but it lives in the knowledge that man is simul peccator et 
justus, enabling man to act as though he were justified in the midst of 
his sinful action. Of course this ethic is not original. Luther stated it 
perfectly in his comment to Melanchthon : sin bravely. 

Much theological ethics in American Christianity is trapped in self- 
concern, a curious syndrome of self-evaluation. It desperately needs 
an objective sense of imperative. It stands in need of the kind of voice 
so commonly heard in continental ethics, that the demand of God is 
clear. Yet, when such a voice is spoken it seems romantic, incredible, 
over-simplified and idealistic to us. We know ourselves to be morally 
impotent men. It may be that we Americans, who deride the sin-con- 
sciousness Of Puritanism, are the most sin-conscious age since the 
eighteenth century. It is especially ironic and self-deceptive and ludi- 
crous and impossible for us in our condition to pretend that we are 
doing the will of God, knowing as we know that we ourselves have 
calculated our decisions, and that our wretched self-interest has been 
ever-present in the calculation. 

Actually what we need most is to allow ourselves to be forgiven for 
our miscalculation. To be sure, we are self-assertive, but the message 
of forgiveness speaks directly to our self-assertiveness, giving us the 
promise that we are loved even in the midst of our inadequacies, pride, 
and attempts to secure our own righteousness. We can either believe 
that this promise is true or false. If we acknowledge it as true, it provides 
a new ground for moral action within the ambiguities of life, displacing 
perfectionism without displacing the moral drive of perfectionism. 





RESTORATION AND REVOLUTION AND 
THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH 
by 


HEINZ-Horst SCHREY 


In our century the unity of the Church of Christ seems to be endan- 
gered by the fact that the Church has to live in a world dominated on 
the one side by “Restoration,” on the other by “Revolution.” 

To talk about the danger for the Church springing from restoration 
and revolution does not mean that there are no other forms of danger 
to the unity of the Church. The primary danger lies in the diverging 
interpretations of Christian truth and the differences of belief about 
the presence of Christ within the Church. This, however, is not the 
subject of our discussion, but the danger for the Church which comes 
from the non-theological factors of restoration and revolution. Both 
make the attempt to integrate the Church within their spheres. Thus 
the danger of splitting the Church arises. This is a special problem 
for the Church in Germany where the Church has to live in the realm 
of restoration as well as in the realm of revolution. 

For characterizing the present political situation we use the terms 
“restoration” and “revolution.” This terminology stems from the 
19th century. About the turn of the 18th to the 19th century restora- 
tion followed the period of the revolution. Today both periods co-exist 
simultaneously. The situation is, therefore, much more critical today, 
as each realm claims the Church for its own way of life. The problem 
of integration within the realms of restoration and revolution is the 
central problem for the Church in Germany today. 

Restoration claims that the Church can only exist when it is willing 
to integrate itself with the sphere of restoration. It considers itself 
as a renewal of the primitive Christian synthesis of Christianity and 
Culture. Even today we hear the claim that Western civilization can 
only exist as a “Christian” civilization and that the Church needs the 
stronghold of bourgeois culture. In so far as this claim is being upheld, 
the political structure follows this line of thought in such matters as 
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state financial support, etc. There are also attempts on the revolu- 
tionary side, even though it tries to repress the Church and Christianity 
as exponents of the doomed bourgeois civilization. The synthesis 
between Church and Restoration which once had good historical justifica- 
tion seems to justify this policy of the Revolution. 

Against the use of such terminology the objection might be raised 
that today the Revolution is much more dominated by an ideological 
party-machine imbued with atheistic philosophy than was the case 
in 1789 in France. This objection, however, does not take into account 
the fact that the French Revolution was in the beginning just as atheistic 
as the modern Communist party ; the Jacobin party followed Voltaire’s 
Slogan écrasez l’infame ! In 1794 all church-buildings in France were 
shut and the church was deprived of its privileges. The Revolution of 
this century has long since left behind such radicalism ! 


The Relevance of Romans XIII 


Differentiation between the sociological infra-structure and the 
ideological supra-structure enables Christians to live even in the realm 
of Revolution, just as the Roman Christians could live in the realm 
of the Jmperium Romanum, a pagan state. 

Take Romans 13 for example! There Paul teaches the Christians 
in Rome to make a distinction between the sociological infra-structure 
of the political system as such and its ideological supra-structure. Paul 
recalls the duties which any state has to fulfil, even though it interpreted 
its nature as a sacred state with a divine emperor at the top. The task 
for the Christian was to practise love as the end of the law within a 
state which only knew the law. Thus they proclaimed the Lordship of 
Christ. 

In the same manner it is possible for Christians living in the realm 
of Revolution to be loyal to the political system, without compromis- 
ing with the ideological supra-structure. Even the revolutionary state 
has to fulfil God-given duties of maintaining public order. The very 
fact that such a state has endured in history for some length of time 
could be interpreted from Romans 13.1: there is no authority except 
from God. Christians must see God’s providence at work in the very 
fact that the revolutionary system has been able to establish itself. 

This consideration frees us from postulating that the Revolution 


might be something temporary which might soon give way to the 
bourgeois state. This conception may be applied to the problem of 


12 
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German re-unification : even though we may long for it, we can hardly 


assume that it could take shape in a way that presupposes the entire 
disappearance of the revolutionary system. This premise would make 
any re-unification impossible. It is, therefore, illusory to think of the 
unity of the Church in Germany only in terms of integration with the 
political system of Restoration. We have, on the contrary, to reckon 
with the fact that both systems co-exist side by side for quite a time. 
Therefore, the problem of the unity of the Church does not coincide 
with our efforts to achieve political re-unification. The unity of the 
Church does not coincide either with integration within a certain political 
or cultural system, or with the choice for Restoration and against Revolu- 
tion. The unity of the Church is a dimension sui generis, and cannot be 
identified with politico/cultural integration or with a socio-religious syn- 
thesis of the Church and a given system of society. 


Facing the facts 


If it is possible for the church of Jesus Christ to live not only in 
the realm of Restoration, but also in the realm of Revolution with “a 
conscience void of offence” (Acts 24. 16), this implies, at the same time, 
the possibility of acknowledging the historical fact of the Revolution. 

As a result of the historical developments of the past 150 years 
not only in France, but also in the rest of Europe, the conse- 
quences of the Revolution are still in force and have penetrated the 
whole of society. In particular two ideas have been victorious: the 
sovereignty of the people and the division of power in democratic govern- 
ment. But the atheistic ideology remained ineffectual. Thus even the 
Roman Catholic Church under Leo XIII admitted that there is no 
genuinely “Christian” form of government ; Christianity can side with 
monarchy as well as with democracy. Thus the unity of the Church 
has not been imperilled by the fact that one nation had a constitutional 
monarchy and another nation a democratic government. Revolution 
creates facts which, as sociological facts, are irreversible and must be 
acknowledged even by Christians. This has been the case with the 
French Revolution and its aftermath, and this will also be the case with 
the Revolution in Eastern Europe. A just evaluation of its historical 
force is hindered by concentrating on its merely ideological aspect as a 
revolt of atheistic philosophy. (The same argument can also be used 
against the Moral Re-armament view that there is a “Christian ideology” 
which must be opposed to the Communist ideology.) 
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What are the irreversible facts of the revolution in Eastern Europe ? 
There are two: the former ruling classes have been dispossessed - 
nobility and bourgeoisie have been cast down from their former posi- 
tions of power and property ; secondly, private ownership of the means 
of production has been abolished. These are the two fundamental facts, 
created by the Revolution in Eastern Europe. The situation within the 
German Democratic Republic (DDR) is more complicated in so far 
as the Revolution is still going on. This causes hardship for those who 
are involved in it. This human hardship is, in the eyes of many Chris- 
tians, the main reason for denying the historical right of the Revolution. 


The Christian message for the revolutionaries 


If the Christian church would acknowledge the fundamental facts 
which result from the Revolution of our century as irreversible data, 
as it has long since acknowledged the changes brought about by the 
French Revolution, it would not attempt to face these facts in statu 
confessionis in so far as changes in the social reality are concerned. 

For explaining this thesis the attitude of the Russian Orthodox 
Church is interesting. Shortly after the Revolution in Russia in 1917 
it protested against the bloody terror of the Soviets against the Church, 
but after 1926 its attitude changed. It refused a synthesis of Orthodox 
doctrine and liturgy with Marxism, but it acknowledged the new State 
that emerged out of the Revolution as a fact “allowed” by God’s prov- 
idence. We are not entitled to blame the Russian Orthodox Church 
for kowtowing to Communism and betraying of the Christian faith. 
We have no more right to blame the other churches behind the Iron 
Curtain or to maintain that Christian life is only possible in the Western 
synthesis of Church and bourgeois civilization. According to recent 
reports, the Word of God is still preached in the Chinese churches 
which have severed themselves completely from the imperialism of 
Western missionaries. If the Church does not confuse faith and ideology, 
the Word of God and the political systems of men, its unity cannot be 
imperilled by political systems. What the Church needs is not a fight 
on the level of ideology, but an existential encounter in love with the 
men living in the realm of the Revolution. If the Church is ready to 


acknowledge the historical fact of the socialist Revolution, the represent- 


atives of the Revolution can no longer argue that the Church is a reac- 
tionary force siding with the enemies of the Revolution. Further, the 
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ideological conflict is no longer overemphasized, and the representatives 
of the Revolution can no longer unmask it as a camouflage for political 
opposition. This acknowledgement is an outcome of the freedom the 
Church gains from faith in Jesus Christ, the Lord of all Lords by whom 
all things were created that are in heaven and that are in earth (Col. 1. 16). 

This readiness of the Church to acknowledge the historical reality 
of the Revolution can be interpreted maliciously as a tactical measure, 
used by the Church to avoid its own defeat. Christian faith however, 
has a deeper insight into the nature of things than other ways of viewing 
the world. Thus it need not regard the totalitarian form of government 
only as a demonic perversion of power, but it can understand it also 
as a principle of integration, an order which tries to keep society from 
falling apart into chaos and anarchy. This positive view of the revolu- 
tionary order is the presupposition for the prophetic proclamation of 
judgment and grace. The message of divine judgment on all humanity 
must also be proclaimed in the realm of the Revolution, for the tempta- 
tions of power in this realm are just as great as, if not greater, than 
elsewhere. The Czech theologian Hromadka has given us a good example 
of what I mean. According to him Christian faith says to the revolu- 
tionaries : Avoid new injustice, for the wrath of God will come upon 
you and your children, if you tread upon the eternal laws of justice, 
loving-kindness and truth! Christian faith reminds the revolutionaries : 
Do not pride yourselves on your victory ! Regard yourselves as servants 
of your fellow-men. Do not think that your revolution is the last step 
in human history ! God is the Lord even over Communism, and already 
today new forms of social life are emerging above the best that Com- 
munism has to offer (see Ch. West, Communism and the Theologians, 
London 1958, p. 61). This prophetic call can only be heard, if there 
is a positive understanding of what the Revolution is doing or trying 
to do. Only human solidarity with our brothers on the revolutionary 
side might give us access to their hearts. A prophetic message which 
merely accuses the Revolution of depriving the Church of its privileges 
and public influence must be understood as arguing one’s own cause 
and attacking the principles of the Revolution. In such a situation the 
Church has to be careful not to confuse its confession of faith with the 
vindication of its own existence as an institution. 
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Sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander 


This attitude of the Church toward the realm of the Revolution has 
also its consequence for the Church living in the realm of Restoration : 
the Church has as little right to integrate itself in one realm as in the 
other. The incarnation of the Word of God does not mean the identifica- 
tion of Church and Western civilization, but an ever-new entering into 
the situations created by God. 

While answering the question of the unity of the Church in East 
and West, we get from Western Christians the answer that there is no 
Christian way of life other than the integration of Church and Western 
civilization, as this civilization is the only one which accommodates 
the principles of natural law and allows for the dignity of man. This 
leads to a naive identification of Western institutions with Christianity. 
According to prophetic insight the realm of Restoration is not “Chris- 
tian’”’ merely because it does not make life difficult for Christians officially 
and does not persecute Christians. According to prophetic insight the 
ideological materialism of the East is paralleled by a non-ideological 
materialism in the West, an attitude which considers the aim of life 
to be the achievement of a rise in the standard of living, and the direct 
political propaganda of the East is paralleled by a subconscious “hidden 
persuasion” in the field of economics. In any case, the Church should 
stand for its freedom even in the realm of Restoration, especially when 
Western institutions are likely to become a danger to the realm of the 
Revolution. Thus we might ask whether the treaty for pastoral care 
by Army Chaplains (Militdrseelsorgevertrag) signed by the Western 
member churches of the Evangelical Church in Germany with the 
Bundeswehr, does not endanger the freedom of the Church of Jesus 
Christ in the realm of Restoration as well as in that of Revolution. 
A Church which has members on both sides of the Iron Curtain has 
to be careful to avoid the pitfall of a one-sided integration. 


Independence in East and West 


The Church, from a historical perspective, seems more inclined 
toward integration with Western civilization and to take a critical 
attitude towards the Eastern Revolution. If the Church wants to uphold 
its own independence, it should also be critical of Restoration and 
acknowledge the historical fact of the Revolution. 
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This, however, does not mean compromising with Communist 
ideology. There are three major points of disagreement between the 
Church and Communism : 


1. State and society are not the sole realities to claim man’s loyalty. 
Whoever acknowledges the Lordship of Christ, cannot acknowledge 
any other power to be higher than this. Thus the eschatological 
witness of the Church will always remain in radical contrast to 
Communist ideology. 


. The value and dignity of man do not rest within man himself, nor 
in the social value of man to be determined by society or by the 
Party. Human dignity has its final source in Jesus Christ, his death 
and resurrection. 


Even in a classless society the witness of Jesus Christ is necessary 
for salvation ; for the roots of human misery are not the fact that 
man belongs to a certain class, but in man himself and his greed 
(quoted from Hromadka, in Ch. West, op. cit., p. 60). 


The Church should also practise this freedom of preaching within 
the realm of Restoration. Western ideas and mores are not to be sanc- 
tioned on the excuse that any open criticism of the West provides grist 
for the Eastern mill. The identification of Christian freedom with econ- 
omic liberalism is just as naive. It should rather be the duty of the 
Church to admonish the governments that there can be no blessing 
on the use of violence in a world of great social change. There is a 
need to look for peaceful ways for the solution of the problems of world- 
hunger, of scarcity of land in overpopulated areas and countries, etc. 


Servants of the Servant-Lord 


Belief in the unity of the Church cannot mean identifying Christianity 
with any definite political or cultural system, be it Western or Eastern, 
but proclaiming the Lordship of Christ as service to man as he is, and 
as freedom to encounter the situations of history. 

The idea of the Lordship of Christ can be understood in different 
ways. There is the “Byzantine pattern of thought” in which the state 
is interpreted as the earthly image of the divine Pantocrator; thus 
earthly power stands in a direct relation to the divine Christ. This 
results in the political self-vindication of earthly institutions in the 
name of Jesus Christ, and in crusades when it comes to conflicts. The 
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crusade-ideology, existent again today, implies, however, a misunder- 
standing of what the New Testament means by the Lordship of Christ. 
This, so far as it is made real among men, is not a way of self-vindica- 
tion, but, on the contrary, service to man as he is; according to the 
word of Jesus, he that is greatest among you shall be your servant. 
(Matth. 23. 11.) 

The Lordship of Christ cannot be limited in any way, much less 
can it be confined to certain forms of life or epochs of history. It is 
made real in the freedom to encounter new historical situations, for 
it is freedom to be made all things to all men (I Cor. 9. 22). Jesus 
himself took upon him the form of a servant (Phil. 2. 7) ; thus the form 
of the Church should be the form of a servant. This being made servant 
to all (I Cor. 9. 19) is different from being servants of men (I Cor. 7. 23) 
and thereby betraying the freedom we have in Christ. If the Church is 
willing to serve men who live both in the realm of Restoration and in 
the realm of Revolution, this distinction should be upheld so that 
its service does not become a form of idealisation or a vindication of 
human programmes. 

Today we have lost the consciousness of living in a world of stable 
relations. Everything is in motion, and we Christians are involved in 
this motion whether we like it or not. Our readiness to be servants in 
the world keeps us from holding aloof from the world in order to remain 
unharmed. This aloofness can hardly be maintained, as the modern 
world does not allow its members to keep apart from the course of 


things ; either we are doomed to historical ineffectiveness or we are 


forced to make our contribution to the world. There is the danger that 


our aloofness may produce a sceptical attitude of utter indifference and 
thus become a betrayal of the love of our Lord. Even legitimate resist- 
ance against the evil in the world cannot only be realized in aloofness, 
but by existential cooperation and togetherness in the flux of life. This 
faithfulness towards men may be the sole form of Christian commitment 
in the realm of Revolution where it is not possible for the Christian to 
change institutions. 





RAPID SOCIAL CHANGE AND HUMAN NEED 
by 


PAUL ABRECHT 


I assume we are agreed that the events of these days, the swift changes 
in political and economic life in Africa, Asia and Latin America, are 
challenging the Church to find a new strategy and new programmes of 
service ; and to recognize that many of the conceptions which the Church 
has of its life and mission must be reconsidered radically before a new 
strategy can be found. We see that many of the old strategies and the 
old programmes are no longer relevant. We are compelled to ask why 
is this so and what must be done? This is also true in the field of Inter- 
Church Aid, and you are meeting in this consultation to look for new 
patterns of Christian concern, because the concern as it has been ex- 
pressed in the past is today insufficient not only to meet human need, 
but as a response for Christians in this situation. So we ask what is 
our role as churches today in meeting human need particularly in the 
areas of rapid social change. 

Of course, the Christian concern for human need has not arisen with 
rapid social change. The churches have always been concerned about 
human need. But there is something about the nature of the rapid 
social change in Africa, Asia and Latin America that forces us to think 
about this concern in a new way and it is about that relation between 
rapid social change and human need that I want to speak. 

Let me begin by admitting that when we try to interpret the meaning 
of rapid social change we are all very much frustrated. We are like an 
audience watching a movie in some regions of Southern Africa. In 
Northern Rhodesia, for example, Africans in a public movie theatre 
can see only films that have been censored by an all-white committee 
appointed by the government *. This committee must remove all scenes 
of immorality and violence and excessive display of what is called sex. 
And the definition of these is so broad and the all-white committee does 


1 Since these words were written the government of Northern Rhodesia has announced 
changes in policies affecting the rights of Africans in cinemas. 
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such a thorough job of censoring that generally a decisive part of the 
film is clipped out ; and when the film is rejoined there are great gaps 
in the dialogue and story. The African audience watching this hopelessly 
patched-up product of the censor’s work sees only disconnected snatches 
of action. It observes the developing tensions and the mounting struggle 
between individuals and groups, but there is practically no continuity 
and very little meaning. It is fascinated and amazed, but not enlightened. 
So the Church is, in this time of social change, seeking to understand 
the exciting, fast-moving world, which, however, often only mystifies 
it and frustrates its desire for understanding. It too is bewildered as it 
tries to discover a meaning where none seems to exist. 

For some Christians this raises no serious problem. They see their 
réle in the world essentially as onlookers rather than participants. 
They have already made up their minds that the world is in rebellion 
against God and they feel no obligation to assume any responsibility 
for it. But the greater number of Christians today are concerned about 
the way in which the Church should respond to the challenge of change. 
And so we must ask : What is the meaning of rapid social change for 
the life and work and mission and unity of the Church? And more 
particularly : What is the meaning of service to meet human need in 
this situation ? 


1. The Political Setting of Human Need 


The first thing to be said about the impact of rapid social change, 
and this may sound quite heretical in this consultation on Inter-Church 
Aid, is that meeting human need is not the primary task of the Church 
in Africa, Asia and Latin America. The primary task today is to recon- 
cile the nations. 


Rapid social change is in large part a revolt against the West — the 
same West from which so much Christian enterprise and missions have 
come. It is in many respects a revolt therefore against the so-called 
Christian West. As a result there is today a great barrier to communica- 
tion between the peoples of the West and the peoples of Africa, Asia 
and Latin America. Efforts of Christians to meet human need must be 
seen in their relation to this estrangement of people in the world. And 
consequently the churches of the West must be sure that their giving of 
aid is not a substitute for the fundamental need of reconciliation which 
is required of them. We must ask whether or not our aid is helping 
or hindering the process of repentance, self-examination and the building 
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of a new fellowship which is essential for reconciliation. And the process 
of reconciliation involves in some measure a discussion of political 
questions which many Western Christians find distasteful and annoying. 
They want to be above politics, and often churches find it easier to give 
for human need than to face the challenge of re-thinking their political 
and social attitude to peoples ; but this attitude we cannot tolerate. 

Let me illustrate my point with a concrete example. Meeting here 
in Berlin we cannot forget that 75 years ago in this city the European 
nations met to agree upon their spheres of influence in Africa, and in 
the process they divided Africa into its present political configurations. 
What was the attitude of churches or missionary societies to that Berlin 
Conference or to its results? With some reservations they apparently 
accepted it, and if they reacted they were mainly concerned whether 
the nations guaranteed religious freedom and whether their nation was 
receiving its fair share of the African continent. They participated in 
the scramble for Africa, because they wanted to see the Gospel brought 
to Africa and they were convinced that they needed the help of the 
European governments to insure that the benefits of civilization and true 
enlightenment could be brought to the African continent at that time. 

Today Africa is coming into a radically new relation with Europe, 
and the “Berlin era” is practically over. Yet, in this moment of de- 
colonization and revolt against Europe we find that the peoples of 
Europe are generally unprepared for working out new relations with 
the peoples of Africa. The European churches have as yet done very 
little to make clear the moral responsibility of Europeans in the present 
situation. They have hardly begun to discuss the problems before them. 
What is their responsibility to help these countries in achieving their 
aims of national unity and self-realization ? What is their responsibility 
to their Christian brethren in Africa in the new situation? These are 
some of the questions we in the West now face. 

Please excuse me if I seem to show partiality in picking on Europe 
first. I could also have taken as an example the present situation of 
the United States in relation to Latin America. The USA has exercised 
a kind of imperial economic power over these countries which they 
now seek to throw off. So far as I am aware, there has been no dis- 
cussion between Christian leaders in the USA and Christian leaders in 
Latin America about these problems which divide their peoples. 

This is the background against which we must examine the problem 
of human need and Christian service. It seems to me very doubtful 
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whether the problem of meeting human need can be discussed in isola- 
tion from the whole history of political, economic and cultural relations 
between the Western and the non-Western countries and the crisis of 
those relations today. The specific meaning of Christian love in that 
situation is still not very clear and requires searching study and an 
exchange of views to develop the basis of a quite new relationship. 
We are still very much at the beginning of this process, and the con- 
versations have scarcely begun. And the reason is that the conversa- 
tions are difficult ; the peoples of many parts of Africa, Asia and Latin 
America do not trust us, and we today only begin to see the depth and 
the real grounds of their suspicion. We felt this very keenly at our 
international study conference on rapid social change at Thessalonica 
last summer. We were a Christian gathering, acknowledging a common 
Lord and worshipping Him in community; and yet, we had great 
difficulty at times in conversing about the new relations which are needed 
among Christians in the West and in the areas of rapid social change. 

For example, at Thessalonica we discussed nationalism and nation- 
building, and in our statement it was clearly stated that the Church 
must see the positive contribution of nationalism and assist in the pro- 
cess of nation-building. But the sentences stating that conclusion were 
agreed to only after a stormy debate, and certainly many people in the 
West — including many Christians — probably would not agree with 
our conclusions. The very word nationalism, or even nation-building, 
is anathema to many Western Christians. They think immediately of 
certain national excesses and the irresponsible use of national power. 
Or perhaps they think of their own Western nationalist past, and they 
honestly and genuinely fear that the peoples of Africa, Asia and Latin 
America are taking a step backward in putting so much emphasis on 
national unity and so little on personal freedom and responsibility. It 
is not my purpose to argue the point here, but only to show its impor- 
tance for us. Meeting human need depends on some agreement about 
the goals for Christian action, which in turn depends on some consensus 
about the Christian responsibility for society. We are, I fear, still some 


distance away from such a consensus in relation to these effects of rapid 
social change. 


We cannot avoid the issue by not mentioning it in our campaigns 
to raise funds for human need. The new nations demand to see our 
ethical credentials, the certificate of our integrity, before we can work 
to overcome human need in their country. Is our desire to dominate ? 
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To influence social policy from the West? Or is our desire to help in 
the upbuilding of a new and independent national life even where that 
may be eventually opposed to our own national interest ? Reconciliation 
means a readiness on the part of Christians to understand and to come 
to terms with the meaning of rapid social change in its economic and 
political aspects, and it is therefore a kind of pre-condition of any action 
to meet human need. We cannot escape from a discussion and study 
of these problems if we seriously examine our situation. 

M. M. Thomas told the European Ecumenical Youth Assembly at 
Lausanne that “the churches of Europe must help transform the old 
imperialist-nationalist battle into a creative relation of genuine inter- 
dependence, and to do this they must get rid of the carry-overs of the 
psychological attitudes of the colonial period.” 

I believe he is right in asking us to consider this question in relation 
to the various aspects of our Christian vocation of service. It greatly 
complicates our tasks of meeting human need, but it cannot be avoided. 


2. The Situation of the Younger Church 


My second point is that Christian action to meet human need in 
the areas of rapid social change must come to grips with the new situa- 
tion of the younger churches. Two things have happened to the younge 
church, because of social change. First, it has been propelled forward 
rapidly as the effective voice of Christianity in Africa, Asia and Latin 
America. In so far as Western Christian workers still have influence 
and power, this power will become less and less as the younger churches 
grow in self-confidence. But secondly rapid social change has put great 
strains on the life and the structure of the younger church and has 
revealed some urgent needs of these churches. These vary from area 
to area, but everywhere two are important : the need for new leadership 
and the need for a new and better understanding of the task of the 
Church in society. Let me try to explain how these facts concern us. 

We would all agree with the statement that ““a WCC-IMC programme 
on human need must express the real concerns of the younger church.” 
But the question is “What are the real concerns of the younger church ?” 
In many areas the younger churches are not yet organized to express 
their felt needs. At this point we may become impatient. We would 
like the younger church to act very quickly and express itself on social 
problems and on its situation in society. We are frustrated when the 
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younger church doesn’t respond quickly to our anxious offers of wonder- 
ful new plans and programmes. In our rapid social change study in 
many areas we have often found very little interest in studying social 
questions and it has taken sometimes four or five years simply to arouse 
interest in the need for a study. 

Two things must be said about this situation which we often face 
in setting up a programme requiring cooperation between the older and 
younger churches : 

1. If the younger churches are not so quick to respond to a big 
new programme in the area of Christian social service and action, we 
must remember that their lack of concern for social action is very largely 
the responsibility of Christians in the West who helped to make them 
what they are. We western Christians are caught up in our own sins 
and we cannot expect the young churches to change overnight the 
pattern we gave them. 


2. Because many younger churches have had little interest in social 
questions they have had no structure for dealing with programmes 
involving action on such questions. Hence when we launch a programme 
involving the younger church in the key role we must be prepared to 


cope with the difficult problems of changing church structure. Gradually 
the situation is improving but unfortunately we cannot expect to see 
the swift action which we might like to see. 

In this situation one danger is that we may be tempted to con- 
centrate our service and action in those areas where there is a strong 
Christian Council and where the churches are awake to their Christian 
responsibility. But it may be that the crisis of human need is very great 
in an area where the church situation does not promise swift results. 
How are we to cope with this situation? Here is a real dilemma. We 
see it very clearly in the Congo today where the Christian Council has 
desired to have little contact with the WCC and the IMC and where we 
are as a result very much out of touch with the individual churches. 

It is important that we recognize that our action will inevitably 
greatly influence the life and structure of the younger church and we 
must think about that influence and see whether it is all that it should be. 

The issue which stands out especially in my mind in relation to the 
younger church is the need for leadership and especially the need for 
socially relevant leadership. Continually throughout our rapid social 
change study we have seen the urgent need for Christians who can give 
leadership in expressing the Gospel at a time when the winds of social 
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change are blowing at gale force. Our programme must be tested there- 
fore as to whether it produces leaders. This seems to me to be self-evident. 

Surely it is incumbent upon us to think carefully about the ways 
in which a vast ecumenical programme for meeting human need can 
be used to help solve this very pressing problem of building up a stronger 
and more socially relevant ministry. 

Here again we are at present faced with a dilemma. Our work 
itself is restricted by the shortage of local and national leadership. And 
quite clearly we cannot, we ought not to, undertake projects in areas 
where we do not have or do not see the possibility of having strong 
local leadership. That may be a real bottleneck. It could mean, how- 
ever, and often does mean, that the church has not discovered its leaders, 
especially among the laity, because it has not given them a real job to 
do in the service of the church. 

It is at this point also that we must look carefully at our co-opera- 
tion with such bodies as the FAO and other international agencies 
working on the problem of human need. Certainly the World Council 
should be actively engaged in the FAO campaign but it will have to 
avoid the temptation to be actively engaged everywhere ; it must be 
guided by the situation in the younger church. It must choose places 
where all involved are agreed that the projects are large enough to be 
significant and where there is the skilled leadership and resources needed 
from the country as well as from the West. 

The leadership shortage and other shortages also demand real unity 
of action. We must not engage in competition with younger churches 
by using superior international resources to draw away their leaders 
from tasks already assigned them. This calls for common understanding 
about goals and priorities. 


3. A New Look at Christian Service 


Meeting human need in the areas of rapid social change calls not 
only for a new understanding of the social and political situation in 
which the Church finds itself today, and a new understanding of the 
decisive and important role of the younger church in the life and mission 
of the Church. It requires also a new understanding of Christian service. 
There are fundamental theological and practical questions which arise 
as churches together seek to define their Christian diakonia in relation 
to human need. 
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We have to face the fact that in the ecumenical movement we have 
not yet defined diakonia in terms adequate for a new comprehensive 
programme to meet human need on this world scale. Our diakonia to 
refugees and to churches in the post-war period required very little new 
theological justification, and traditional definitions of Christian service 
have generally sufficed. But as we think of a new diakonia in relation 
to human need around the world we may not be able to depend so 
readily on these older definitions. 

Let me mention four problems : 

a) There is first of all the theological problem of Christian service 
and its relation to evangelism. All of you have, from time to time, 
heard the criticism that the World Council makes service independent 
of evangelistic witness. While we here might agree that disinterested 
service is also a Christian duty, it is a criticism which will surely face 
us more insistently in the future. This is a point that has to be clarified, 
and we have theologically to justify the independent place we give to 
service. I know of no ecumenical justification of Christian service 
adequate for this purpose. Several questions need study. What is the 
relation between diakonia and kerygma ? and under what conditions are 
we justified in separating the two? How is this to be expressed institu- 
tionally ? 

b) A second problem but one closely related to the first, is our view 
of the relation of Christian service to the efforts of a society which 
is seeking to expand rapidly its services of social and economic welfare. 
This concerns the whole question of Christian service in relation to 
social structures. Reflections on this problem cannot be avoided now 
that the welfare state and the welfare philosophy have come with a 
great rush into Africa and Asia. Governments in these countries will 
not tolerate programmes of social service which do not contribute to 
the building up of a new social structure. From a Christian perspective 
there is need for a positive connection between Christian service and 
social structure to ensure that the Christian diakonia is not simply 
charity but is also social justice. At the Inter-Church Aid Consultation 
last March the concern for human need was linked very closely with 
the changing structure of society. And yet we must recognize that 


most of our churches and we ourselves have not thought through what 


it is we want to see accomplished in relation to the structures of society. 
We have not developed our idea of Rapid Social Change to apply to 
these new problems. To put it in other terms, we have not linked 
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diakonia with Responsible Society. This issue has been raised at the 
Inter-Church Aid Consultation on new forms of Christian service held 
in India in September and I for one eagerly await the report of that 
meeting. We can all agree on general statements regarding the need 
to defend the integrity of the family, but what are we to say as Chris- 
tians regarding possible new patterns of land tenure and new patterns 
of community life which may demand quite radically new thinking 
by the Church? I saw this problem at first hand in Nigeria in June 
when it was reported to the Christian Council in Nigeria that the govern- 
ment of the western region of Nigeria, in an effort to solve the problems 
of agricultural productivity, was experimenting with a radical new 
plan of farm settlements based on the pattern of the collective farms 
of Israel. Young Nigerians are being sent after a period of training 
to these new village settlements. It was very interesting to hear the 
Christian Council of Nigeria debate whether they should cooperate in 
this communal type land development scheme ; and their inability to 
decide on a policy showed how extraordinarily new and difficult are 
the problems facing the younger churches and in fact facing all respon- 
sible Christians. It will take some time and serious study before the 
Christians in Nigeria can really decide what they should do. And we 
must recognize that in all our Christian bodies we have too few people 
who can provide the technical and expert advice that is necessary even 
to analyze such problems. We cannot dismiss such proposals without 
at least examining them and the alternatives. Yet that is what many 
Christians are tempted to do where they have made no study of the 
problems. 

c) There is a third issue of service for meeting human need which 
has been raised before in the Division of Inter-Church Aid but never 
really answered. This concerns how we shall help to meet the need 
for technical assistants and various other helpers in the process of 
nation building in Africa, Asia, and Latin America. The churches 
have a secret weapon here which they have never fully utilized. We 
have a great body of Christian laymen who are going out to the lands 
of Africa, Asia and Latin America and who could be more effective 
instruments and servants of Christian interest and concern for human 
need if they had some grasp of Christian social responsibility and more 
knowledge of what missions the churches and the ecumenical movement 
were already doing. In addition we have a huge reservoir of people, 
particularly skilled young people, who are offering themselves for 
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service in the areas of human need and whose service we have not yet 
utilized. I find that wherever I go in the West speaking about rapid 
social change there is tremendous desire of youth to volunteer for a period 
of creative personal service. And this was confirmed again when M. M. 
Thomas spoke to the European Ecumenical Youth Assembly at Lausanne 
in July. When he challenged the European youth who have skills 
to come to Asia and Africa for personal service, the response was 
startling to those who had supposed that youth today were not interested 
in sacrificial service. 

d) Finally in what areas of social and economic life should Chris- 
tians concentrate their service in relation to human need ? What ethical 
and spiritual criteria do we have for helping us to select projects? You 
have before you the report of the Inter-Church Aid Consultation explor- 
ing this problem and I have little to add by way of specific recommenda- 
tions. I would only urge that we keep in mind concerns such as the 
following : 

(1) The relation of the project to the needs of youth. Programmes 

related to the needs of youth both in the city and in the village 
and rural areas are absolutely vital. We must not forget, for 
example, that the one of the principal resources of the countries 
of Africa and Asia in securing rapid development is its manpower. 
In some areas there is now the desire to organize this in labour 
battalions or brigades as in Ghana, in order to make use of 
great numbers of untrained and unemployed youth for social 
welfare. Can the Church in these areas show that voluntary 
service is a reality and can it help nations to avoid the temptation 
to regimentation and political abuse of such youth labour 
brigades ? 
The possibility of finding projects which can cope with the form 
of human need in the great new urban industrial areas. Prob- 
lems of housing, employment, and vocational training are of 
particular concern. But there are also problems of community 
organization and community life which should be considered as 
we prepare such projects. 


> * « 


What conclusions may we draw from all this? I have tried to state 
some problems and difficulties but I hope no one concludes that the 
job should not be undertaken because there are so many difficulties. 


13 
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Rather we must conclude that God has indeed put before us a great 
challenge which must absorb a great part of our thinking and resources 
in the coming years. It means closer cooperation between the churches 
in the West and churches in Africa, Asia and Latin America. It means 
a real pooling of resources in skills and money. It means the develop- 
ment of new forms of Christian service for the non-Christian without 
strings attached. It means for the Church, with its limited resources 
and its particular interest, careful selection of projects which can best 
manifest its concern that man can live in a responsible society. 

Ecumenically it means closer coordination between study and action, 
mission and service. Never before have we seen so clearly the relation 
between Inter-Church Aid, Evangelism, Church and Society, the Laity, 
CCIA, etc. 


We can see very easily that we are terribly late. We have been 
complacent too long before these enormous problems. We shall have 
to work very hard to make up for lost time. But it is clearly an adventure 
of faith and works to which we are called in this time. 





THE ECCLESIOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE 
OF INTER-CHURCH DIAKONIA 


by 


N. A. NISSIOTIS 


When we speak of diakonia we usually mean the action of the 
Churches in the service of the world as one of the most important 
factors in their missionary activities. The Churches are sent to the 
world not only to preach and to save men but also to establish com- 
munities through which they serve the world in its material‘and spiritual 
needs. In this sense, the act of diakonia is equivalent to the fulfilment 
of the duty of the Churches to offer help to the suffering people outside 
their membership or to provide answers to the problems of man in 
economic, political, personal or family life. Through this kind of diakonia 
the Churches enter into the world and render their witness to their 
Lord evident, vivid and realistically present in practice. Without this 
action a Church would seem to be deprived of the fundamental expres- 
sion of her inner life. 

This diakonia is neither a good moral act springing from the good 
will of a regenerated Christian nor an expression of compassion for 
the misery of man outside the Church. The care of the Churches for 
the world is not a vehicle for showing compassion for the suffering 
or the weak or the uneducated man. The help of the Churches offered 
to the world is not of a humanistic nature. The Churches are not 
primarily philanthropic institutions. The act of the diakonia of the 
Churches is ecclésial, namely it is the overflowing of the grace which 
binds and moves their inner life as a total fellowship. In other words, 
diakonia to the world is the echo in the world of the Word of God 
already accomplished in the charismatic Church. It is the expression 
of the ergon theou in His Holy Spirit through the parergon of man within 
the world and for the world. Diakonia is the other voice of the truth 
made and given by God to man as koinonia. It is the act which springs 
out of the one continuously re-presented event in the Church. 
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1. Service and the Fellowship of the Church 


Following these preliminary remarks, we can say that without 
diakonia, in the sense of service, care and help offered to the world, 
the Churches do not have at their disposal the real language needed 
to explain the truth of what is taking place in their own inner being ; 
but, on the other hand, diakonia reminds us of the inner life of the 
Church which precedes it, dictates it, qualifies it. The parergon of man 
for the world sends us back to the ergon of God in the Church. The 
echo of truth reminds us of the authentic word of truth. Diakonia 
through martyria binds us together with and in the unbroken koinonia 
of truth realised by God in His incarnate Word between Himself and 
man, and represented by His Holy Spirit among men in the Church. 
A Church in diakonia to the world is the alter ego of her inner life in 


Word and Spirit. She is the superabundance of grace which overflows 
to others outside. 


Thus, diakonia has a primary and a secondary motive, but they 
are closely and inseparably interrelated and interdependent. We should 
never make a real qualitative distinction between primary and secondary 


in this case. Our distinction should be made only on the basis of the 
preceding, overwhelming and all-embracing deed and power of the 
Triune God on the one hand and the acts of human communities in 
His Name resulting from this event of God on the other hand. In this 
way diakonia as service to the world poses for the Churches serious 
questions concerning their mutual relations. Diakonia raises the ques- 
tion of the nature of inter-church fellowship as realised truth, and 
drives us to examine diakonia as the realistic aspect of the relations 
between the Churches. Because all diakonia is offered in the image 
of the Lord, the Lordship of Christ is a Lordship of diakonia which, 
regardless of any human conditions, establishes in power the inner 
communion of man with Him in His Church. The washing of the feet 
of the apostles by Christ before His sacrifice on the Cross for the whole 
world is a vivid and eloquent expression of the internal ecclesiological 
motive, or better, “moment” of diakonia. It is a prefiguration of His 
sacrifice, an act binding Him with His own before He is delivered up 
to the world. It is a “type” of the inner life of the Church with her 
Word and Sacrament in actu. It is the pre-pentecostal act of communion. 
To the words of Peter, who again expresses the faith of the Church, 
full of astonishment and anxiety in face of this act, the Lord answers : 
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“If I wash thee not thou hast no part with me.” (John 13. 8.) To have 
part with Him means to accept in common with the other apostles 
the diakonia of Christ and to be invited by Him to call Him Master 
and Lord (John 13. 13) and finally to become ready to obey His com- 
mand, “ye ought also to wash one another’s feet” (13.14). In this 
passage and in a typological presentation we have the Trinity reflected 
in the fellowship of the Church ; first, the creative element, second, the 
dialectical manifestation of the Lordship of the Son, and third the 
fellowship in the apostolic Church. This was only revealed afterwards 
on the Day of Pentecost. Peter hears the Lord’s voice: “What I do 
thou knowest not now, but thou shalt know hereafter.” (v. 8.) 
Diakonia among the Churches is the Koinonia of the Church realised 
by God. It is what the apostolic Church has received from the Lord 
and what she re-presents in His Spirit. Through this service and help 
among the Churches we are not performing a good act of mercy and 
compassion, but we are rendering to the triune God what He has given 
to us. Diakonia as a Church event is the Eucharist incognito, represented 
in another way. Yes, it is the para-eucharistic act par excellence. It 
presupposes communion with the Lord and leads to the reality of com- 
munion among men in the One Church. According to the biblical 
understanding, boetheia of diakonia among the local churches is a 
simple expression of their pre-existing unity. For one local church to 
give to another material or spiritual assistance means that it is a church 
which shares the One grace of God, fulfilled in Christ, through the act 
of making it a vehicle for church fellowship in the power of the Holy 
Spirit. In the image of the revealed energy of the trinitarian God, the 
Church through diakonia among her local bodies represents the divine- 
human relationship, reflects the divine life on earth and realizes it as 
the communion of saints inseparable throughout the whole world. 
The division of the Church as a mystery hidden in the incomprehens- 
ible nature of God is not primarily either the result of hatred among 
the Churches, or of disagreement on fundamental views concerning 
Christian dogma. One is led by historical events to believe that at the 
root of the schisms in the Church there is one fundamental cause : the 
lack of care of the local churches for one another, the absence of dia- 
konia between them, without which the vertical communion with God, 
though not broken, becomes a further power of alienation and isola- 
tion. In this way the divine truth seen and lived as communion loses 
its reference to the relations between the local churches. Without 
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diakonia among the Churches, the ecclesial Koinonia is a mere speculation 
deprived of inner power. It becomes a sterile institution dominated 
by defensive and exclusive laws, driven to cheap confessional apologetics, 
and it denies its charismatic nature. 

What Christ said to His disciples about His completed diakonia 
to His Father and what He commanded them in regard to their diakonia 
to Himself as the diakonia of His Word are inseparable and have a 
profound ecclesiological meaning. Diakonia is the self-sacrifice of the 
Son of God to His Father. This act creates a new relationship between 
men not as individuals but as persons within the communion of His 
diakonia, through the sharing of His body and blood. This fundamental 
presupposition turns the simple relationship between men into a Koinonia 
of the Church in which the diakonia of Christ to His Father is not 
merely an example for His disciples, but must become through the 
Spirit the unique power from which the inner life of a new communion 
of faith springs ; in doing so this life becomes absolutely dependent upon 
the strange truth that “he that is chief let him be as he that doth serve”’ 
(Luke 22. 26), and “whosoever will be great among you let him be 
your minister, even as the Son of man came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister and to give his life a ransom for many.” (Matt. 20. 26-28.) 

Only in this way does the Church become a charismatic fellowship 
nourished by the divine energy and thus leading men to the fulness of 
the new life which is born in and supported by Word and Sacrament. 
This is the concretely manifested grace of the triune God which is 
administered by men in the Church (II Cor. 8.19). Therefore, this 
act of diakonia of the Word of God does not represent a principle of 
behaviour following the example of Christ which imposes on responsible 
church leaders polite conduct among themselves, but the conditio sine 
qua non of the existence of the Church as the People of God, as the 
Body of Christ. The one local church does not serve the other, but 
they exist together through the diakonia of reconciliation (II Cor. 5. 18), 
being not simply related one to the other but built up together on the 
one and unique ground of their being one another’s diakonos, co-euchar- 
istic servant. This is not to be identified with the good behaviour of 
individuals, but it is the revelation of the inner life of the Church reflect- 
ing in herself the life of the Trinity. The revelation of the trinitarian 
God in time is not an exhibition of self-humiliation and modesty, it 
does not come from a humanitarian philanthropy, it is not a senti- 
mental love, comprehensible on our part, according to our principles 
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and in our image, but it is the creative power of the Lord Pantocrator, 
whose Lordship aud power is based in the diakonia among His three 
personal hypostases. The personal being of God stands here both as 
a distinct and particular being, and, because a person, also as the power 
of the fulness of communion of the whole creation in One. That is 
why the plurality and the diversity of being in the Church reposes in 
and recognizes its origin and its scope in the unity of the one and 
unique power of life: the diakonia of the Word through the diversity 
of charismas. In consequence we can say that the diakonia of the 
Churches among themselves is not simply performed as a moral duty 
after the example of the sacrifice of Jesus, but in the power of this 
sacrifice and through it. It is the Holy Spirit Who makes out of the 
event of Christ’s diakonia the perpetual power of the Church’s existence 
as a fellowship. The diairesis diakonion (differences of administration) 
and the administration in diversity, correspond through the power of 
the Spirit to the differences of gifts (charismation) and energimation 
(operations) ; it is (note the ontological nature of the expression !) — It 
IS the same God which worketh all in all (I Cor. 12. 4-6). 


2. Service and the Gifts of the Spirit 


Diakonia both in its theological and its anthropological aspect is 
the heart which transfers the blood to the Body of the Communion of 
Saints. The theological and the anthropological aspects are united 
through the pneumatological energy, which through the diakonia of 
Word and Sacrament creates and feeds the Church and keeps it united. 
The diakonia among the Churches is their life of ministering to and 
serving the One Lord through the power of His diakonia to His Father 
in the power of His Spirit. Therefore service among the Churches is a 
technical term which must reveal to us the infinite ecclesiological dimen- 
sions of its significance. 

It has been a catastrophe that gradually in church history this inner 
power of unity, which expressed in practice the faith of the Saints, was 
neglected and seems to have been overlooked. Among the main reasons 
for the Church heresies, schisms and divisions is the lack of this inner 
power of mutual service, of mutual inter-dependent existence. The 
greatest sin of the people of God is that they have neglected to perceive 
the theological, vertical dimension of diakonia in the ecclesiological, 
horizontal one. 
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Here we come to the crucial point of our theme. In our divisions 
and through our ecumenical relationships as they develop rapidly in 
the Holy Spirit, we start to look backwards at the dark moments of 
church division in another way. Though we are not fully prepared to 
make a full diagnosis of the demonic element in the work of men within 
the Church, we start tracing its effects. It seems that division in the 
Church begins where the concern of the Church for the world, the 
diakonia of the world, localizes and absolutizes diakonia as merely a 
unilateral duty to the world. In this way every particular Church in 
its separate local situation, determined by that situation, and lacking 
a concern for the diakonia of the Church as a whole throughout the 
world, increases its isolation. The Church thus became churches militant 
in a provincial way, defensive in their own limited environments, 
absorbed in temporary and national questions and problems. In con- 
sequence, they cause the diversity of operations to remain a diversity 
of action turned always and exclusively towards the outside world, and 
sometimes, out of a sacred zeal for the preaching of the Gospel in power, 
they attack other sister churches, instead of using the diversity given 
by the Spirit for united action. It is perhaps in that way that the Church 
is tempted to hide herself in these churches, because of their one-sided 
and provincial care for the world and its problems. Here the tragedy 
of human history reaches its climax. The devil takes the best principles 
and makes use of the charismata to direct the care of the churches 
to the place where in fact it should be expressed : but it should not be 
expressed as it is in a one-sided way without the fulness of their own 
mutual relationships, which depend solely on their inter-dependence in 
the diakonia of the Church operative among themselves, as between 
Christ and His disciples and between the disciples themselves. It is not 
in other words primarily dogma, but also her relationship with the world 
that divided the Church. The Prince of this aion is obliged to offer his 
kingdom to the saving Word of God, because this Kingdom is con- 
quered by the Lord through His birth, cross and resurrection ; but he 
still disposes of it to a certain extent and in a hidden way. He can, 
namely, use it as a blinding power which makes Church people lose 
their inner unity. Satan fights against the Gospel and its proclamation 
in the world only by dividing its preachers precisely because of, and on 
the basis of, their limited and divided concern for the world. It is the 
only way in which he can still fight. He offers God’s world, dominated 
by its local problems, to the Church, and makes her lose the perception 
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of her catholicity. He provokes a kenosis and emptying of the 
Church by absorbing her power in problems in which she certainly 
has an immediate concern, but in which she can make only a local 
decision when she is not engaged in serving-diakonia to the other 
churches ; this local decision separates her from the other churches. 
It is the drama of church history : the world as the field of the Church’s 
mission becomes the cause and the place of separation. No church has 
escaped from this satanic temptation. The Church lives, reigns, glorifies 
the name of the Lord, saves men, offers her diakonia to the world, but 
is still acting as separated churches, because she acts without the power 
deriving from the real diakonia practised in the Church, as diakonia 
of servants to the same Lord. In this desperate situation one is driven 
to ask such questions as: Is this the unavoidable characteristic of the 
Church in the time between the revelation and the final parousia? Or 
is it a second fall which summons us to a rebaptism in the same Spirit ? 
Does the new ecumenical encounter of the churches in the twentieth 
century consist of a mere spectacle, of an external politeness of behaviour, 
without hope of a final unity of action in the world, or is it a new pro- 
phetic moment which we have to accept as a new operation of the 
Holy Spirit on the way to unity? 


3. Service and Communion in the Spirit 


These questions are illegitimate if they are put forward simply as a 
base for an intellectual interpretation of our separate actions as the 
“divided Church.” One could say that this attitude characterizes those 
ecclesiastical thinkers who are always eager to dramatize secular history 
in an excessive way in order to explain the division of the Church as 
the result of evil forces acting in history, and who fail to see it as caused 
by the lack of true inter-church diakonia. But these questions are legit- 
imate if they are directly addressed to us as responsible Church-people, 
who as members of the Church, have acknowledged our greatest sin. 
This greatest sin has been in the past, and still is, to hasten to offer 
service to the world without practising diakonia between the separate 
churches. It is our calling now to restore church unity through a prac- 
tical, existential, living process of sharing each other’s life beyond any 
confessional barriers. This is not unity for the sake of unity understood 
as a principle of power. Our given confessional Church unity has always 
to be tested, proved, confirmed by leading us as church members to 
the hard, hidden, difficult “building-up” together of the Body of Christ. 
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Inter-church diakonia brings to light the charismatic unity of faith and 
action, in confession and in life. We have to experience again and 
again that it is more difficult to grow in unity than to remain united. 
The Church Unity given to us by God is being realized in our time, in 
this secular world, by His Spirit in the Church on the basis of the dia- 
konia of Christ to His Father. Therefore, this unity has to be present 
here and now as being the real and true Church unity only if it bears 
the marks of a life which seeks to fulfill our common calling in and for 
the world. Church Unity has no other definition than the fruits of the 
Spirit flowing out through the Church into the world by the inter- 
dependence of the members of the One Body. 

Our theme is diakonia among the Churches. This does not allow 
any further hesitation. Though it is a scandalon as a title, we have to 
accept it. We are in a situation in which we all without exception need 
one another’s care. Through the secularized world which separates 
us, God makes us at the same time conscious of our inter-dependence. 
It was always like that. God does not wish His Church to be lost by 
seeking her own glory in this world. Diakonia is the vehicle of His 
Body and it is reflected in the constant state of emergency in which He 
keeps His Church. In that way He is revealing again to His Churches 
the essence of real being in Christ. His Lordship will produce out of 
the historical facts through which the division of the Church arose the 
motive forces for the renewal of life in His Church. But this requires 
not only man’s repentance in words but his synergism. It demands 
from us, who have tasted the new charisma of His Spirit through inter- 
confessional relationships, a new vision, a new theological interpretation 
of our diakonia to each other, no longer as individuals, as Christian 
gentlemen living in a highly developed international environment, but 
as fellowships existing through the diakonia of Christ. It is not a matter 
of policy, but of faith. It is not man’s work, but God’s grace ! 

a) The Churches meeting together and ready to offer each other 
their diakonia, which comes from the diakonia of their Lord to His 
Father, are invited to rediscover the plenitude of grace in their own 
life in Word and Sacrament. The wholeness of truth in the plenitude 
of the body of Christ, this and this alone transcends the whole world 
with its problems. Personal transfiguration in the light of Christ, that 


is what makes justification by faith become the motive power for a 
living Church, which contributes to the bases of civilization, provides 
the necessary conditions for good citizenship and creates the European 
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nations. Before they enter into any kind of missionary activity, the 


churches should rediscover in common their mystical resources in the 
power of the Holy Spirit and reaffirm holiness and purity of heart and 
mind as the first prerequisite for presenting the Christian message. 
The world has never before needed martyrs and saints as badly as it 
does today. The world needs enlightened leaders serving the world by 
transmitting the power of the sacramental life for personal regeneration. 
They must, however, be deacons of the Church, the One Church un- 
divided by man’s work, transcending their confessional boundaries. 
They must serve not only their own confession, but through it the other 
churches, having the firm conviction of belonging to them also. 

b) This means that the Churches, ready to enter into the practice 
of mutual diakonia in its full ecclesiological meaning, should rediscover 
their unity on the basis of the same confession of faith — faith expressed 
through life —in unbroken historical continuity. On the basis of 
baptism in the name of the Trinity, and around the eucharist celebrated 
by those set apart in the power of the Holy Spirit, the Churches have 
at their disposal God’s solid foundation, the unshaken corner stone: 
this foundation not only creates a climate for external co-operation and 
ecumenically oriented Church policy, but also gives the life of the Church 
its authentic character, which through mutual diakonia alone transcends 
the particularities of individual Churches and of temporally limited 
confessional statements. It is time for the ecumenical movement to 
progress beyond ontological affirmations to its existential being through 
the interpenetration of its life in the Holy Spirit through ecumenically 
oriented believers. 

c) This demands that we get a new insight into the past history of 
the Church. The existential approach to history involves a revelation 
of the same life concealed behind the statements of defensive ecclesiolog- 
ical apologetics. It is not dangerous, it is not ecclesiologically wrong, it 
is not historically false to say as an Orthodox believer that both the 
Roman Schism and the beginnings of the Reformation took place within 
the One undivided Church. Though it seems to be a theological paradox, 
perhaps even contradictory and unorthodox, it is on the other hand true 
in existential terms — and this alone counts !— that the diakonia of 
the Church continues in its strong course under the impetus of the 
mysteries of the Holy Spirit. We must be prepared in this new aion 
to accept what God prepares for us by His grace. He wants us here 


and now to look at church events in the past and in the present not 
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only as the judgment of God which begins by and in His house, but 
also to accept them as a violent impetus, as a vehicle of new life. It is 
true as one “ecumenic” says that there is no Church which remained 
unaffected in a negative way by the schism ; but it is also time on the 
basis of the ecclesiological understanding of diakonia to say: there is 
no church which could not receive new life through this diversity in 
the churches, once they have decided to subordinate it to the diakonia 
of Christ through their mutual diakonia, which derives its power from 
the one diakonia of Christ. 

d) At this point we have to clear up a certain dangerous misunder- 
standing. Very often enthusiastic ecumenists identify their ecumenism 
with an openness of their Churches to constructive influence on them 
by other Churches. For instance, an Orthodox is ecumenical because 
he enhances the importance of the sermon in the liturgy, the personal 
reading of the Bible, etc., in consequence of his relationship with the 
evangelical churches. A Protestant begins to see the importance of 
the liturgical life, the catholicity of the Church in the qualitative sense 
etc., in consequence of his relationships with the Orthodox. Though 
we should never deny the importance of this exchange, we have, on 
the other hand, to prevent the diakonia of the other Church from becom- 
ing a simple external corrective of my Church and perhaps leading me 
to a further fortification of my confessional self-sufficiency. Mutual 
diakonia is not like this. The other’s diakonia does not come from 
outside and stay outside. On the ecclesiological basis that we have 
given above, the diakonia of the Word by the other happens within the 
Church to which I belong. It is his diakonia in my Church and vice- 
versa. It is a new life which, deriving from the Holy Spirit, wells up 
in different places, but flows everywhere. The fact that in our life we 
serve the One Lord binds us together in a sacred interdependence, a 
communion of life through the charismata in His body. 

e) What does this mean in practical terms in regard to the greatest 
difficulty which emerged in the 1959 meeting of the European Churches, 
namely the difference in the attitude of the eastern and western Churches 
regarding the world of today ? What, in the final analysis, does a deep 
understanding of the diakonia among the Churches have to contribute 
to this delicate question? I think that this is precisely the point where 
we are now invited to serve one another as in common diakonoi Christou. 
Preoccupation with the problems of the world and the daily conditions 
of secular life is the second equally important step in direct inter-church 
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diakonia. This is a diakonia not only of the world on behalf of a par- 
ticular Church but also on behalf of the other Churches which are not 
facing the same situation or which cannot so act. Inter-church diakonia 
has to teach us about the diversity of charismata and operations of the 
Holy Spirit and about the diverse aspects of the world situation. Without 
wanting to simplify this difficult problem, and without ignoring the 
serious differences between the Churches facing the same world situa- 
tions today, I would like only to urge that the point of departure for 
every action in the world should derive from the interdependence of 
the churches, from their common responsibility as servants of each 
other, bound together under the Word of God. The fact that there 
are other churches prevented from or not willing to express their mind 
or to act on similar questions of secular life should never be regarded 
as a further cause for separation. There were always in the past and 
there are at present churches whose best diakonia to the other churches 
was and is their apparent silence. The language of silence confined 
within the chains and the prison of this world signifies for the other 
churches the triumphant glory of the risen Lord. Silence speaks to 
the world sometimes more eloquently than words. But silence as inter- 


church diakonia addresses the other churches in a prophetic kerygma, 
waking up those churches in particular who can speak and act but do 
not do so... 


f) One other final point. The above understanding of the ecclesio- 
logical dimension of inter-church diakonia shows that the churches 
should never be tempted to think that in order to speak and act in the 
world of today they would have to deny their traditional institutions 
in order to carry out this work more effectually. The institutions of 
the Church are simple external signs, transparent surfaces of the infinite 
charismatic depths of their life in the power of the Holy Spirit. Through 
their diakonia, sharing one another’s life in the charismata of the Holy 
Spirit, they are called today by the Spirit to reaffirm, through life and 
not through statements and confessions, through their saving act in 
and for the world, that these institutions are charismatic, are instru- 
ments of a real diakonia to the world. Without this presupposition, 
namely without our inner life revived in common through the mysteries 
of the Holy Spirit, the churches acting separately in the world risk 
becoming institutions alongside those existing in the spheres of politics, 
economics and social welfare. Institutionalism in the Church begins 
where the inner Church life through the mysteries of the Holy Spirit 
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stops. Perhaps one of the most important tasks of the ecumenical 
movement is that we should help each other as churches to transcend 
our institutions, not by denying them, but by fulfilling them through 
joint action deriving from the charismata of the same Spirit. 
Diakonia among the separated churches is the new reality that 
God reveals to His churches today. Christ wants to bind us with His 
once-for-all diakonia by a perpetual co-penetration of life in His Spirit. 
Inter-church diakonia means realized ecumenism. Diakonia means a 
further continuous revelation of the treasures with which the Holy 
Spirit has endowed the churches. It means an horizontal flow of grace 
for mutual strengthening and for new life in communion. Under this 
presupposition ecumenism cannot remain a temporary symptom of 
Christian good will and gentlemanly conduct. The right understanding 
and practice of inter-church diakonia is the power which shall lead 
the churches to fulfil their common calling through this new stage of 
an existential ecumenism into which we are inevitably entering, under 
the leading of the Spirit. Out of conferences and words, new life is 
going to spring up, not towards an ideal end when the Church will shine 
forth powerful and victorious in the sight of the secular world, but as 


an inner power hidden in the hearts of the young generations driven 
from within the One Body of Christ to preach together in different 
ways within a divided world the whole of the Gospel, for the whole 
life of man and for the whole world. 





THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT, 
THE LAITY, AND THE THIRD ASSEMBLY 
by 


HANS-RUEDI WEBER 


Is the contemporary insistence on the role of the laity in the life and 
mission of the Church a fashion which comes and passes away? If one 
studies the programmes of the Assemblies of the World Council of 
Churches, one might almost think so. At the Amsterdam Assembly, 
in 1948, the “significance of the laity in the Church” was not the subject 
of one of the major sections, but it had already made its appearance 
on the ecumenical horizon as one of the many smaller assembly com- 
missions. At the Evanston Assembly, in 1954, “The Laity — The 
Christian in His Vocation” became the subject of the sixth section and 
was thus singled out as one of the few issues on which the attention 
of the Churches should be especially focussed. In the programme 
of the Third Assembly, at New Delhi in 1961, however, the laity no 
longer appears in the title of one of the sections. Is this a sign that the 
fashion has had its day? Or has this trend, which has sometimes 
been labelled as the “rediscovery of the laity” already permeated the 
whole life of the churches so that it need no longer be high-lighted ? 
Should the modern reaffirmation of the ministry of the laity in all con- 
fessions and continents be given a permanent place in the ecumenical 
movement at all? If so, what could this reaffirmation contribute to the 
Third Assembly ? 


1. New Delhi in historical perspective 


Neither the Third Assembly nor the ecumenical conversation on 
the laity stand like erratic blocs in the history of the ecumenical move- 
ment. Both are deeply interwoven with other events and trends of 
modern church history. Where is therefore their special place in the 
whole of ecumenical history ? 
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New Delhi will certainly be known as the first Asian Assembly of 
the World Council of Churches. It will also be remembered for its 
main theme, “Christ, the Light of the World.” But, from the point 
of view of ecumenical history, there is something else about New Delhi 
that may prove to be of even greater importance: the choice of the 
subjects for the three sections — “Witness, Service, Unity” —, which 
brings together the key words of the three original currents in the ecu- 
menical movement: the missionary movement, and the movements for 
Life and Work and for Faith and Order. Indeed, as never before in 
ecumenical history, these three initial ecumenical currents will flow 
together. The concerns of “Life and Work” and of “Church and So- 
ciety” had of course already been brought together at the historic meeting 
at Utrecht, in 1938. But careful observers of the work of the World 
Council will soon discover that this organizational integration has not 
necessarily meant a real coming together of these two currents. The 
conversation, mutual stimulation and correction between the former 
“Life and Work” and the present “Faith and Order” has begun, but 
it has not yet gone very deep, and New Delhi will mean an important 
step forward. Moreover, through the expected integration of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council and the World Council of Churches at 
New Delhi, the first ecumenical trend — the missionary movement — 
will also join the other two in a way that it has never done before. 

At New Delhi, the hope is that these three initial currents will flow 
together. The section on “Witness” will not be the place where the 
constituency of the missionary movement formulates its contribution 
in isolation. Although it will take up the main concerns of the missionary 
movement, this section will be the occasion for representatives from 
the IMC and all the departments of the WCC to find together the mean- 
ing of witness at the present stage of the ecumenical movement. Similarly 
the sections on “Service” and “Unity” will take up the main concerns 
of the former Life and Work movement and of the Commission on 
Faith and Order. But these sections will definitely not be mere working 
groups of, for instance, the constituency of the Departments of Church 
and Society and of Faith and Order. No section at New Delhi will 
be identified with any present organizational unit of ecumenical bodies ; 
all will consist of a cross-section of the many varied trends which are 
represented today in the ecumenical movement. This is no pious wish ; 
it has already become a reality in the preparatory work for the sections 
during the last two summers at Spittal and St. Andrews. The members 
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of these preparatory commissions came from all major member churches 
of the World Council of Churches and had_all worked previously with 
one or other of the different departments or divisions of the Council. 
As was to be expected, the first result of such “scrambled” committees 
was frustration and a serious break-down in communication. It almost 


seemed that there were several different ecumenical movements with 


different ecumenical terminologies — which shows how necessary and 


timely this adventure of bringing together the main ecumenical currents 
at New Delhi really is. 

New Delhi must become a step forward. The main concerns of the 
three original ecumenical currents should not be disregarded, but they 
must be drawn out of their isolation and made the main aspects of the 
one ecumenical movement. In view of New Delhi, we can no longe 
describe the ecumenical movement only as the movement towards 
church unity. Not even the more comprehensive definition which was 
made in the statement by the Central Committee on “The Calling of the 
Church to Mission and Unity” (Rolle 1951) is sufficient today. There 
we read that the term ecumenical is “properly used to describe everything 
that relates to the whole task of the whole Church to bring the Gospel 
to the whole world. It therefore covers equally the missionary move- 
ment and the movement towards unity, and must not be used to describe 
the latter in contradistinction to the former.” Today, in view of the 
emphasis which the Evanston Assembly put on the renewal of the whole 
life and mission of the Church, and in view of the three sections of the 
New Delhi Assembly, we must modify our definition of the term “‘ecu- 
menical.” We might go so far as to say: in the ecumenical movement 
churches and their members pray and work to become agents of the 
movement of the Holy Spirit, in which God renews his Church to his 
glory, so that its witness to Christ, its service with Christ and its unity in 
Christ become more abundant for the sake of the whole world. 


The ministry of the laity in historical perspective 


Where does the ecumenical reaffirmation of the ministry of the laity 
stand in all these developments ? On the one hand, it is older than the 
three original currents of the ecumenical movement. The modern mis- 
sionary movement sprang from the pietistic movements on the European 
continent and the Evangelical awakening in the British Isles in the 
18th and 19th centuries. Both were to a great extent lay movements. 
And most of the pioneers of Life and Work and Faith and Order received 


14 
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their vision and preparation in ecumenical lay movements, such as the 
YMCA, the YWCA, and especially the World’s Student Christian 
Federation. On the other hand, it is only fairly recently that the concern 
for the ministry of the laity received institutional expression within 
the agencies of the ecumenical movement: the “Department on the 
Laity” was instituted only at the Evanston Assembly, replacing the 
provisional “Secretariat for Laymen’s Work,” and is therefore one of 
the youngest Departments of the World Council of Churches. It was 
not much earlier that the reaffirmation of the ministry of the laity became 
the subject of ecumenical conversation and study. At Amsterdam it 
appeared on the agenda in order “to meet the widespread need expressed 
by churches in many parts of the world for a consideration of the urgent 
question of the right use and training of the laity in the service of the 
Church,” as was stated at the beginning of the Amsterdam Report on 
“The Significance of the Laity in the Church.” This report, despite its 
still somewhat paternalistic tone (church leaders speaking about how 
to “use” their laity !), already expressed the major trend of the ecu- 
menical reaffirmation of the ministry of the laity. 

The Evanston Assembly went further when it stated that “the growing 
emphasis in many parts of the world upon the function of the laity since 
the Amsterdam Assembly is not to be understood as an attempt to 
secure for the laity some larger place or recognition in the Church, nor 
yet as merely a means to supplement an overburdened and understaffed 
ordained ministry.” Neither the strengthening of an anti-clerical lay 
movement fighting for a better status nor the mobilization of the laity 
in order to “use” them for “church” activities is the purpose of the 
ecumenical insistence on the role of the laity. The Evanston Report 
said on the contrary that this insistence “springs from the rediscovery 
of the true nature of the Church as the People of God,” that “the phrase 
‘the ministry of the laity’ expresses the privilege of the whole Church 
to share in Christ’s ministry to the world,” and that therefore “we must 
understand anew the implications of the fact that we are all baptized, 
that, as Christ came to minister, so must all Christians become ministers 
of His saving purpose according to the particular gift of the Spirit which 
each has received.” And about the aim of this ministry, the Evanston 
Report said that “it is the laity who draw together work and worship ; 
it is they who bridge the gulf between the Church and the world, and 
it is they who manifest in word and action the Lordship of Christ over 
that world which claims so much of their time and energy and labour. 
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This, and not new order or organization, is the ministry of the 
laity.” 

This insistence on the role of the laity has its place not only in the 
former Life and Work movement, as is sometimes suggested, but in 
all the three original ecumenical currents: (i) The pioneer of the mis- 
sionary emphasis in the ecumenical movement, Dr. John R. Mott, 
spoke passionately as early as 1931 about “Liberating the Lay Forces 
of Christianity” (Ayres Lectures, Macmillan, New York, 1932). But 
at that time this prophetic voice got little hearing from churches and 
mission boards. Just twenty years later, the Willingen Conference of 
the International Missionary Council (1952) stated: ““We believe that 
God is calling the Church to express its mission not only through foreign 
missionaries sent by the boards, but also through an increasing flow 
of Christian lay men and women who go out across the world in business, 
industry and government, and who do so with a deep conviction that 
God calls to them to witness for Him in all of life.” Moreover, in the 
recent literature about evangelism (see for instance the Evanston Report 
on Evangelism) and in the “Younger Church” studies conducted by 
the IMC and the WCC Division of Studies, great emphasis is laid on 
the importance of a mature laity if the Church as a whole is to become 
a spontaneously witnessing community. 

(ii) It was at the second world conference on Life and Work, in 
Oxford (1937), and under the leadership of Dr. J. H. Oldham that 
the crucial role of the laity was for the first time drawn to the attention 
of the churches in an ecumenical gathering. In a preparatory paper for 
the Amsterdam Assembly on “A Responsible Society,” Dr. Oldham 
again showed the intimate link between Christian social action and the 
call for the laity to discover their work as a vocation. The term “respon- 
sible society’’ was later taken up by the Department on Church and 
Society. In its emphasis on Christian Social action, that Department 
followed up half of Dr. Oldham’s original concern. The other half, 
namely the question about work and vocation, was taken up by the 
former Secretariat for Laymen’s Work in its preparation for the sixth 
section of Evanston, and has since then been mainly discussed in the 
Department on the Laity. Only in 1960, in a consultation on “Respon- 
sible Society and Christian Social Decision” which was prepared jointly 
by the Departments on Church and Society and on the Laity, did the 
two complementary follow-up studies of the Amsterdam discussion on 
the responsible society meet again. 
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(iii) The Faith and Order Movement and the organs of the ecumen- 
ical reaffirmation of the ministry of the laity apparently never met 
until the “laity dialogue” at St. Andrews in the summer of 1960, which 
brought the Commission on Faith and Order and the Working Com- 
mittee of the Department on the Laity together for a short session. 
Those concerned with the role of the laity had since Evanston become 
increasingly aware of the necessity for a closer collaboration with Faith 
and Order, and indeed certain Faith and Order studies —e.g. those 
on the ministry, on Christ and his Church, and on baptism — led 
naturally to questions which are being investigated in the Department 
on the Laity. 

Because the emphasis on the role of the laity has been so intimately 
interwoven with the missionary movement and the main concerns of 
both the Life and Work and the Faith and Order movements, and 
because these three original ecumenical currents are expected to flow 
together at New Delhi in a quite unprecedented way, we may anticipate 
an important contribution by the ecumenical reaffirmation of the min- 
istry of the laity to the work of the Third Assembly. What is this con- 
tribution to the total course of the ecumenical movement ? 


II 


The essential ministry of the Church in the World 


At the end of his term of service on the staff of the World Council 
of Churches, Dr. H. H. Walz, head of the former Secretariat for Lay- 
men’s Work, wrote in 1955: “Laymen’s Work must be guarded from 
degenerating into mere lay business. Nor should it be just the outlet 
of an accidental current trend. Rather it must be the expression of the 
new understanding of the Church itself and of its renewal wrought by 
the Holy Spirit. Only to this extent does it have a permanent place in 
the ecumenical movement and in the life of the Church.” Since then, 
the three elements in this new understanding of the Church which have 
been especially studied in connection with the ecumenical reaffirmation 
of the ministry of the laity are: (i) the importance of the rhythm of 
withdrawal from, and return into, the world, which is essential for the 
life of the Church ; (ii) the importance of spontaneity and the rayonne- 
ment of the being of the Church in, over and outside all organized church 
activities ; (iii) the “pro-existence” of the Church. Emphasis on all 
these three ecclesiological aspects can contribute much to a deeper 
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understanding of the main theme of New Delhi and to the future course 
of the ecumenical movement. 

“The Department on the Laity has been drawn by its work to con- 
sider not merely what the Church ought to be doing, but what the 
Church is. We have come to see that the whole Church shares Christ’s 
ministry in the world and that the effective exercise of this ministry 
must largely be by church members, when they are dispersed in the 
life of the world.” These are the opening sentences of a statement on 
“The Ministry of the Laity in the World” which was commended by 
the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches (1957) to 
the churches for their study and comment. Seldom has a WCC statement 
been distributed in so many copies all over the world and been studied 
by so many individuals and groups at the local church level as this 
simple two page statement which points to the fact that the Church 
lives in a continuous process of gathering and scattering. “When the 
Church is assembled it is a token of the Communion of Saints, rendering 
praise and intercession to God on behalf of the world.” But another 
main function of the Church when it is assembled is to equip its members 
for their Christian presence in the world. This teaching ministry presup- 
poses, however, a real listening to the scattered members “speaking of 
their trials and difficulties, hopes and fears, opportunities and needs, 
and even simply about the facts of life in the world.” 

This vision of the Church is central for a right understanding of 
the ministry of the laity : a Church which fulfils its twofold task of being 
a city set on a mountain and the salt of the earth by living in a con- 
tinuing rhythm of withdrawal and return ; a Church which participates 
in Christ’s priestly ministry by standing before God, for the world, in 
adoration and with intercessory prayers, and also standing in the world, 
for God, obeying His will and proclaiming His deeds. This vision recovers 
not only the priestly character of the Church but also its true apostolicity. 
Just as the apostles were both disciples and missionaries, both called 
“to be with Christ, and to be sent out,” so the apostolic Church must 
steadfastly remain in the apostolic teaching (and thus be with Christ) 
and share in the apostolic mission (and thus be sent out by Christ). 
Christ has chosen to be the light of the world through such a Church. 


The spontaneous mission of the Church 


Professional church workers, both ordained and unordained, are 
always in danger of thinking of the Church mainly in terms of organized 
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Christian activities. All these activities are carried out, or at least 
directed, by church workers with their assistants whom they call their 
“key laymen.” 

The ecumenical reaffirmation of the ministry of the laity corrects 
such a conception of the Church which is reduced to intentional activities 
and to the work of church functionaries and their institutions. It turns 
around the thesis of who helps whom. The world was not made to 
provide laymen who can then be enlisted by church workers for church 
activities. But the Church was given to be spent for the sake of the 
world and to the glory of God. - And in this perspective, those who 
are set apart for a special ministry within the Church are no longer 
considered as functionaries. They are recognized as those whom Christ 
gives to his Church in order to discern the gifts of grace bestowed upon 
each member of God’s people, in order to harmonize these gifts and to 
let them flourish so that the whole people participate in the priestly 
and apostolic ministry mentioned above. The emphasis on the role 
of the laity leads to a recovery of the charismatic nature of the Church. 
Where this happens, the importance of spontaneity and of the essential 
being of the Church with its spontaneous rayonnement is rediscovered. 
“Each has his own charisma from God.” It may be some extraordinary 
gift of the Spirit, but probably it will be something quite down to earth 
which is not spectacular at all. Yet all these gifts, if in touch with grace 
and used for the sake of the world and to the glory of God, are essential. 
For the Church does not in the first place fulfil its mission and grow 
into maturity through people who do something special, but through 
people whose ordinary life has a special dimension. 

Only in the light of this charismatic nature of the being and work 
of the Church do church activities, Christian institutions, and “‘church 
workers” get their proper place. The charismata are not given in order 
to be squeezed into a once-for-all set pattern of activities and institu- 
tions. On the contrary, the activities and institutions are given to foster 
the growth of charismata. Too many activities might overshadow and 
strangle the spontaneous being of the Church ; too few activities might 
starve it to death. How many and what kind of activities and institu- 
tions must a living Church have at a given time and place? The inten- 
tional setting apart of periods of worship each day and week should, 
for instance, give our whole life a worship-dimension. But what kind 
of worship and how many intentional acts of worship do really further, 
and not hinder, the growth of a spontaneous worship-dimension in 
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the life of the Church and its members ? — “Christ, the Light of the 
World” : a Church which participates in Christ’s glorious ministry is 
not one which selfconsciously and compulsively wants to be the light, 
but a Church whose whole life has a rayonnement of reconciliation. 


The Church exists for the sake of God and the world 


““One has learned that one need not be afraid of communists because 
Christians excel them in the freedom of faith..., but one needs to be 
afraid of the sterility of the Church, of the dying of the Church by 
herself. One does no longer try to preserve the Church but the Gospel. 
And the Gospel is being preserved where it is lived. To live the Gospel, 
however, means ‘pro-existence,’ to be for the world just as Christ was 
for the world.” With these words Elisabeth Adler introduced a recently 
published collection of sermons and prayers by Christians in the German 
Democratic Republic. The term pro-existence indicates a third emphasis 
which has been put forward in the ecumenical reaffirmation of the min- 
istry of the laity. Some currents of the ecumenical movement are in 
danger of becoming obsessed by the Church and of forgetting that 
oikumene originally means “the whole inhabited world.” The growing 
awareness among many Christians of the ministry of the laity can cure 
that obsession : to be a priestly people means in New Testament terms 
that all the believers offer themselves as a living sacrifice according 
to the pattern laid down by Christ, and that these individual offerings 
are taken up into the one perpetual offering made by Christ, the eternal 
high priest. To be an apostolic Church means to be taken into the 
characteristic apostolic movement from the communion with Christ 
into the participation in Christ’s mission, not in order to “churchify” 
the world or magnify the Church, but in order that the world may 
believe and God’s kingdom come. And to be a charismatic Church 
means to exist for service because it belongs to the essence of each 
charisma that it is given not for self-edification but in order to be spent 
for others. All the ecclesiological aspects which are revealed by the 
reaffirmation of the ministry of the laity lead the ecumenical movement 
beyond ecclesiology and draw it into the movement of God’s love for 
the world and His coming kingdom. Only a Church whose total being 
is “‘pro-existence” can share in Christ’s costly ministry of being the light 
of the world. 
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I 


The ministry of the laity and the Third Assembly 


The above mentioned aspects of the Church which are illumined by 
contemporary studies on the laity have deep implications for the work 
of the sections at the New Delhi Assembly. But nobody has as yet 
fully explored what this understanding of the Church means for true 
Christian witness, service and unity. Where will our traditional con- 
cepts of witness, service and unity be confirmed or challenged? The 
following short statements are nothing more than an invitation to explore 
this question and thereby to share in the work of the Third Assembly. 

The section on Witness in the preparatory booklet for the New 
Delhi Assembly is introduced by a photograph showing two industrial 
chaplains witnessing to workers in a factory. When speaking about 
the Church’s witness to Christ one tends indeed to think first of the 
work of professional evangelists and missionaries, or organized evan- 
gelism campaigns, evangelistic house visitations etc. All of this is cer- 
tainly an important part of witness. Some Christians have received 
a special charisma and call to be Christ’s witnesses to certain groups, 
and participation in organized evangelistic activities is often the best 
schooling for witness. But this should not overshadow the fact that 
there is another equally important, and perhaps even more important, 
part of the witness of the Church, although it is far less spectacular and 
cannot be expressed by statistics. It is the quite informal and spontane- 
ous “gossiping of the Gospel” which occurs in the daily conversations 
of ordinary Christians with the people in whose neighbourhood they 
live, with whom they work or whose hobbies they share. It is true that 
most of these conversations are mere gossip, where the Gospel never 
comes in. But we should not judge too quickly, because this “gossiping 
of the Gospel” happens mostly in quite unreligious terms and without 
quoting many Bible passages. Even where this spontaneous witness 
seems completely absent, a multiplication of evangelistic activities can 
never really replace it. The secret of the growth of such spontaneous 
witness is the other dimension which characterizes the life of faithful 
congregations and their members. This peculiar dimension or hope 
awakens the amazed or irritated questions of non-believers which lead 
into true missionary dialogues. 
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The photograph which introduces the section on Service in the 
Assembly preparatory booklet shows a fraternal worker helping people 
in an area of rapid social change. This expresses in a good way what 
one generally thinks today in the ecumenical movement about the service 
of the Church. We no more think exclusively of the kind of individual, 
charitable service which characterized much of the service of the Church 
in former centuries. We have come to think in terms of preventative 
diakonia, of self-help programmes, ecumenical service teams, technical 
assistance projects, Christian social action etc. This is good, but it 
remains still in the realm of specially organized Christian service activities 
and touches only marginally the other, probably even more important, 
part of Christian service. This other part happens again in an almost 
incognito way and cannot be reported in feature articles. It is the service 
of ordinary Christians who have come to see their jobs, their citizenship 
and their married or unmarried state of life as a Christian vocation. 
Not even the most up-to-date and sacrificial Christian service programme 
can ever replace this basic service of mothers, farmers, trade union 
leaders, journalists, politicians etc. who know Christ and his costly 
love for the world and follow in their daily work his way of the cross 
It is not enough to pay lip-service to this basic Christian diakonia and 
then go on to concentrate all attention upon special Christian service 
activities and the production of statements on social questions. 

A snapshot from a recent ecumenical meeting showing a group of 
distinguished church leaders from different confessions and continents 
stands at the beginning of the Unity section in the Assembly preparatory 
booklet. When speaking about the unity of the Church one tends 
indeed to think first of such top conferences between church leaders 
and theologians discussing classical questions of Faith and Order and 


conferring about ways of inter-confessional collaboration and long 


discussed schemes of church union. This is important, but from the 
point of view of the laity there are other priorities. What in this perspec- 
tive seems most urgent is unity at the level where most Christians actually 
live and work, in the neighbourhoods and the places of work. In these 
different “houses” of society — be it a street, an office unit, or any 
other concrete life and work community — Christians must recognize 
one another, grow together and manifest their given unity across social, 
racial, sex, age and confessional barriers. Truly ecumenical house- 
churches on the local level are essential growing points of the ecumenical 
movement. Not even the best ecumenical gatherings can ever replace 
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them. In God’s economy they may prove to be as important as ecu- 
menical top conferences. 

Not only the witness and service of the Church but also the unity 
of the Church must point beyond itself to Christ and his concern for a 
reconciled world. If we pray and work for a more abundant unity in 
Christ on all levels of church life, we do so in order to strengthen the 


rayonnement of reconciliation and the healing power of Christ for the 
world. 





TOWARDS AN ECUMENICAL THEOLOGY 
by 


HANS HEINRICH WOLF 


The question of an ecumenical theology is bound to arise from the 
work of an ecumenical seminary, like the one which has existed for nine 
years here at Bossey’. What is said in this article is the outcome of 
the experience gained during this work. 


The terminology 


We speak of ecumenical theology as the dimension which deter- 
mines all theological study. Are we entitled to do so? First of all 


we should try to clarify the thesis which we use here, especially as 


we are addressing ourselves to an international group. When we 
speak about theology, we do not mean one special field among the 
different existing disciplines, e.g. in connection with the academic 
training of future pastors (this is how the word is frequently used by 
Anglo-Saxons). By theology I understand the whole, continuous pro- 
cess of critical reflection which is the task of the Church. The given 
reality is the Church, in which the revelation of the triune God has 
taken form, and is constantly taking fresh form. As soon as we begin 
to describe this reality — either in order to perceive it more clearly 
ourselves, or to make it clear to others —a process of reflection, com- 
paring, criticizing, confronting, begins in us and in the Church as a 
whole, a process to which we are challenged by the revelation which 
comes to us from outside. 

Theology follows the given reality of the Church; in this respect 
it is something secondary, but it is inseparable from the given reality ; 
theology is therefore itself part of the reality of the Church. Theology 
itself testifies to the incarnate character of revelation, which is expressed 


! This paper is a shortened version of a lecture given at the Ecumenical Institute. 
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in the Word that became flesh as well as in the spiritual/corporeal form 
of the Church. There is no reality of the Church without an immediate 
re-thinking of this reality, i.e. without theology on a higher or a lower 
level, no matter whether this thinking is done by professional theologians 
or by simple, modest lay Christians. As soon as one begins to speak, 
the very choice of words involves theological reflections. 

This re-thinking and its results have an important function within 
the reality of the Church. They are to guard the Church against self- 
estrangement — the Church which lives in the world, in its attack on 
the world, in discussion with the world, under the (peaceful or hostile) 
persecution of the world. Theology seeks to help the Church to stay 
as close as possible to its origin in revelation, to the sources by which 
it is constantly renewed to a genuine continuity. On the other hand, 
theology seeks to help the Church to fulfil its task in the present aeon, 
to be the Church for the world, and to be mindful of its purpose which 
is to live with its eyes fixed on the coming Kingdom, to be the messenger 
and the foretaste of that Kingdom. One has then to distinguish between 
the different tasks of theology in the field of biblical studies, systematic 
theology, church history and practical theology. This shows clearly 
that theology is something eminently constructive, that it is a life-func- 
tion of the Church, whether this function is expressed in written docu- 
ments, in formulated dogmas or in an unwritten dialogue. Theology 
cannot, therefore, under any circumstances be accidental or superfluous. 

These are general indications which I have merely mentioned here 
in order to clarify the concepts with which we have to work. 

By ecumenical theology I do not mean either a theology which 
re-thinks the phenomenon of the Oikumene as an event of church- 
history during the last fifty years. This also exists, and we shall have 
to assess the importance of this phenomenon within the sphere of church 
history. What I mean by ecumenical theology is a theology in the 
wider sense described above, a theology which has to be understood 
in an ecumenical perspective, in an ecumenical setting. Ecumenical 
theology is a theology which reflects the reality of the Church as a 
whole, so that it can be what it is and should be, so that it can perform 
the service with which it has been entrusted. 

But what does “the reality of the Church” in an ecumenical perspec- 
tive mean exactly ? 

There is not time here to trace the development of the word 
“ecumenical” throughout the centuries. I can only indicate what we 
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understand by “ecumenical” in our work in the World Council of 
Churches today. 

For instance, there is the statement of the Central Committee Meet- 
ing at Rolle in 1951 on “The Calling of the Church to Mission and 
Unity”: “The word ‘ecumenical’ is properly used to describe every- 
thing that is related to the whole task of the whole Church to bring 
the Gospel to the whole world.” + The connection between missions 
and unity is systematically expressed here. That connection had bee 
realized already in 1910 at the Edinburgh Conference, which is regarded 
as the beginning of the modern ecumenical movement. 

This led to the following definition by which we tried to describe 
ecumenical work in the Division of Ecumenical Action: “Ecumenical 
work means work which helps the existing churches in process of renewal 
to become the One Missionary Church.” # 

This brings the Rolle definition into relation with the existing 
churches. It states that they must be confronted with the reality of 
the One Church of Christ, about whose “given-ness” we have talked 
in our Faith and Order discussions since Lund, and that they must be 
drawn into a process of renewal. Thus, ecumenical work means first 
of all the work which the Holy Spirit has done and is doing, and then 
also the work done by men — in the World Council of Churches as 
well as in the churches themselves, which are the instruments of the 
Holy Spirit. 

The reality of the One Missionary Church, which has always been 
and still is concealed within the many different historical churches, 
is pressing for clearer manifestation and thus bringing the existing 
churches into a process of renewal. If they really want to be an expres- 
sion of the One Church of Jesus Christ, they can no longer remain as 
they are. 

The freedom which is given to the member Churches regarding their 
understanding of the Church and of church-unity does not mean that 
there should and could be no change in themselves or in their relations 
with one another ; this was also clearly expressed in the Toronto state- 


ment. And the present stage of discussion on the concept of unity * 


1 The First Six Years. 1948-1954, p. 126 

2 Minutes and reports of the tenth meeting of the Central Committee, New Haven, 
1957, p. 106 

3 See Minutes and reports of the thirteenth meeting of the Central Committee, St. Andrews, 
1960, p. 112. 
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raises the question whether we should not be more determined to draw 
the conclusions from a growing trend towards unity. 

All theological work, wherever it is done, is related to this ecumen- 
ical reality of the Church which is very complex in form, and which 
must be described primarily as a process of renewal in which the out- 
lines of the historical churches become very fluid. 

I have purposely avoided speaking of “ta new discipline of Ecu- 
menics,” as John Mackay once did’. We are not concerned with a 
new discipline side by side with Dogmatics or Practical Theology, but 
with a new dimension for all these disciplines. And it can only be called 
“new” in one respect — because we have only just discovered it. Ecu- 
menics is not a phenomenon which has just appeared for the first time 
in the history of the Church ; it is we who have only just realised it. 
There is no question of creating an additional discipline. E. Schlink 
was right when he said (in an unprinted article in 1952), that all the 
material produced in ecumenical work can find its place in one of the 
already-existing theological disciplines. I should like to add: it must 
find its place there. 


We shall not feel satisfied with the present state of theological training 


if we are really convinced that the ecumenical reality of the Church 
will radically change the Church’s service in the modern world. Reform 
of theological study in view of the Church’s service in the world is long 
overdue all over the world, and it becomes inevitable as soon as we 
realize the ecumenical dimension of the reality of the Church. This 
reform is not furthered if we just add a new subject to the regular the- 
ological curriculum, even if we make it a subject for examination. 
This reform can only be brought about by a fundamental re-orientation 
of the various theological disciplines, in the way they present their 
subject and guide students in studying them, and in a clear image of 
the university towards which the whole theological training is directed. 

Under the present circumstances it may be necessary to have special 
Chairs for Ecumenics during a certain transition-period. But this must 
not be the solution, although at the moment we need men who will 
be the ecumenical “conscience” of other disciplines in our faculties and 
seminaries. 


' In H.P. vAN Dusen, Theological education for an Ecumenical Church, in The 
Christian Century, Vol. 69, p. 521 f. 
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The ecumenical perspective of theology 


1. Theology in an ecumenical perspective cannot be based on a 
hypothetical position somewhere midway between the historical churches. 
It is impossible to separate faith from the Church, or to separate the 
reality of the Church from its manifestation in the concrete institutions 
of the churches as they appear in history ; and theology which is carried 
on in the Church has always a certain Standortgebundenheit, i.¢. it is 
always related to a certain historic Church. 

The Toronto statement does not require any member-church to 
give up its concept of the nature of the Church, or to admit that in any 
other Church its own concept of the nature of the Church is fully 
developed. The statement explicitly recognizes that a Church claims 
to have found in its own form the right expression for the reality of 
the One Church of Jesus Christ. It thus recognizes that historical 
churches also emerge from the struggle for truth and for a purer 
manifestation of the Church of Christ. Of course, other factors are 
important as well. 

Ecumenical theology is therefore carried on within a confessional 
or denominational Church. The more clearly this setting is defined, the 
easier it is at least to find where to start; the vaguer it is, the more 
difficult it becomes even to find the point of departure. Therefore, 
theological discussions with churches which have no clear idea about 
the doctrine and practice of their faith present great difficulties. Ecu- 
menical theology does not operate on the basis of a vague inter-con- 
fessionalism, which identifies itself first with one position, then with 
another, but always reverts to neutrality. 

2. The fact of the ecumenical movement already means that Chris- 
tian churches with their different historical origins and traditions 
whether members of the World Council or not — have given up claim- 
ing to be exclusive, i.e. claiming that their own form of church is the 
only manifestation of the One Church of Jesus Christ. They cannot 
deny that other churches also represent a form of the Church of Jesus 
Christ, though less fully, and although they may see much to criticize 
in them. 


Even the Orthodox Church, which claims to possess the whole 
truth continuously, and to represent the Church of Jesus Christ, is not 
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completely exclusive owing to the divisions which have deprived it of 
some of its members. The fulness of truth can be found only in 
One Church. This involves a certain readiness to admit the existence 
of other churches, even if one cannot accept them as Churches in the 
full sense. And if one abandons the claim to be exclusive, then one 
has to admit that the other church represents a question to one’s own 
church. This is true not only with regard to doctrine, but also with 
regard to the whole life of the church, its worship-life, its witness and 
its attitude to the world, its piety, etc. 

3. This brings us to a dialogue, which is the characteristic form of 
ecumenical theology. It is a dialogue between many points of view, 
not only two, although the many voices will finally concentrate round 
a few outstanding ones. 

A real dialogue can develop only if one speaker helps the other 
to understand the nature of his church. Here comparative theology 
has a part to play in helping to convey this knowledge. Clearly in such 
a dialogue one speaker helps the other to a better knowledge of his 
own denomination, and perhaps to become more conscious of his 
own denomination than he ever was before. We often observe this at 
Bossey. 

It may perhaps be said that ecumenical theology — at any rate at 
a certain stage of its development — leads to a stronger denominational 
orientation. This may be healthy, and one can say the same of denom- 
inational alliances on a world-wide scale, although these contain definite 
dangers as well. A confessional outlook of this kind takes due account 
of the attitude of the ecumenical movement, in so far as it is represented 
by the World Council of Churches which does not feel justified in simply 
ignoring the historical development of the churches, and refuses to 
work for unification of Christians on the basis of some general articles 
of faith, outside their own churches. 

4. Denominational orientation, however, is a stage in the process 
of ecumenical thinking. Dialogue in the real sense does not mean a 
non-committal co-existence between different traditions, but mutual 
readiness to be questioned by the others taking part in the ecumenical 
dialogue and, in communication with them, to get to the roots of agree- 
ment and disagreement. They may then find the first steps towards 
a new relationship with each other, and this relation may be analogous 
to an agreement about practical cooperation between Christians of 
different traditions, which exists long before a theological consensus 
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can be found. It is a frequent experience that the theological consensus 
often comes later than factual cooperation. 

A genuine dialogue is full of promise that one day it may lead to 
a fuller understanding of the truth. It is a dialogue directed towards 
an aim ; although every aim that is reached opens up a fresh dialogue. 

The speakers in this dialogue may belong to the member Churches 
of the World Council, which have reached agreement on a certain basis. 
I am thinking of the very narrowly-formulated Basis of the World 
Council which may soon be extended. Other people, however, also 
take part in this dialogue, outside the member-Churches. This does 
not necessarily mean that such people are less committed. Their refusal 
to join the World Council of Churches may often mean more than their 
membership. 

It is a problem of principle. Instead of taking the shortest cut in 
apologetics, a Church in its theological work must adopt an attitude 
in which it tries to accept every possible criticism which the other Church 
— by its own existence — might raise and which (intentionally or not) 
constitutes a constructive challenge to its own position. Of course, we 
also accept the questions which are raised by the existence of non- 
member churches. This also applies to the Roman Catholic Church, 
and to other churches even if these churches do not share the agreement 
on the Basis. Sometimes a theological consensus can be found more 
easily than a practical approach in the daily life of the churches. Thus 
it is also possible here that the theological consensus may prepare the 
way towards unity, even if nothing much has yet changed in the relations 
between the churches. However, there must always be a certain cor- 
respondence between the teaching and the life of a church. 

5. A dialogue which leads back to the very foundations of the 
Church is nourished by the source of the Holy Scriptures. It is from this 
source that the renewal of the Church may be expected, which will 
lead the churches into a new relationship with one another. In this 
relationship, the One Church, conscious of its mission to the world, 
will be more clearly visible. The Holy Spirit, who alone creates renewal, 
makes use of this source — the Holy Scriptures. Ecumenical theology 
is a theology based on the Bible. 


Here again, however, one can no longer say this with the same 
exclusiveness as one would, for example, with regard to an exclusively- 
understood Lutheran or Reformed tradition. For, as we have seen for 
a long time, if one has a real dialogue with the Roman, the Orthodox 


15 
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and the Anglican Church, one has to ask oneself again what the place 
of Scripture within the Church really is. 

Can one simply play off Scripture against tradition ? Can one put 
Scripture and tradition side by side, as equally valid sources of the 
Church ? Can one place the Scriptures, or at any rate the Word of God 
to which the Scriptures witness, over against the Church without im- 
mediately adding that the Bible is embedded within the existing Church, 
that the Word of God becomes incarnate in the communio fidelium of 
the Church, and that at the same time it is its judge forcing it to renewal ? 
Thus “back to the foundations” means in any case: back to the Word 
of God in the Bible as it has been understood and must be understood 
in connection with the life of the Church throughout the centuries. 

Thus we see that when we are about to describe the structure of 
an ecumenical theology, we find that the fact of the Oikumene forces 
us to examine the bases of theological thinking. This may involve ques- 
tioning an isolated attitude to the Bible. Back to the bases means in 
any case, back to the Bible. How to interpret this in detail is an open 
question, i.e. a question which has been opened by the ecumenical 
perspective where we stand, and it illustrates therefore the situation of 
an ecumenical theology. 


Theological disciplines in ecumenical perspective 


We will now select a few examples in the sphere of the theological 
disciplines, in order to show what is meant by “carrying on theology 


in an ecumenical perspective.” Biblical studies will always have to 
consider the ways in which the Bible has been interpreted within the 
churches in the course of centuries. Due account must at least be taken 
of this by listening to the opinion of exegetes from other churches, 
and either criticizing or confirming it.. The disciplines which deal with 
the study of the biblical texts have perhaps always been the most ecu- 
menical ; perhaps not so much in the sense that they listen to what 
other churches have to say about exegesis, but because in studying the 
Bible one feels freer from church ties and can refer to any exegesis 
which exists. 

Church history must also be studied in an ecumenical perspective. 
Kenneth Latourette’s History of Christianity was apparently already 
written from this perspective ; for the author bases his presentation on 
the Gospel by saying “that the Christian Gospel is God’s supreme act 
on man’s behalf, and that the history of Christianity is the history of 
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what God has done for man through Christ and of man’s response” 
(page xxi). 

Bossey has held two conferences for church historians with the aim 
of finding out how church history can be taught in an ecumenical per- 
spective. At these conferences it was said that the witness of the Church 
of Christ has to be seen as the centre of church history —a witness 
which has to be regarded as an historical reality in universal unity and 
in a multiplicity of forms. Church history in an ecumenical perspective 
must always try to express the manifestation of the One Church in 
history, by showing how the historical churches have hindered or 
promoted that universal unity. 

With regard to the study of Dogmatics,' attention should be drawn 
to the Arnoldshain Theses on Holy Communion as one example among 
others. They have been disputed, and much still remains to be clarified. 
But the whole study is extremely important*. Whatever may be the 
last word on these Theses, they are a first step towards overcoming 
the old traditional positions which (to express it somewhat over-drast- 
ically) may deteriorate into a massive naturalism on the Lutheran side, 
“spirituality” on the Reformed side. 

In the field of Ethics, especially social ethics, one might recall the 
concept of “the responsible society” in which something like a common 
point of orientation for a theological ethic seems to be developing, 
which people are trying to reach from different starting-points. This 
applies at least to the theological debate in this field, although much 
remains to be clarified concerning the different points of departure. 
Some theological thinking bases its assumptions on natural theology ; 
while another school of thought takes its stand on a doctrine of analogia 
relationis — just to mention two extreme positions. 


or into a vague 


All this means an enormous increase in the scope of the separate 
theological disciplines, and one will have to make a careful choice in 
determining what can be achieved. But it is not only a matter of collect- 
ing the material from the different churches for responsible examination 
(confessional writings, orders of worship, orders of life, etc. etc.). It 
is essential that the assumptions on which this material is based be 
critically examined and analysed. Edmund Schlink mentions five different 
aspects (in an unpublished article written in 1952). 


1 Here W. M. Horton's book Christian Theology, a Christian Approach, should be 
mentioned as an attempt at a systematically ordered ecumenical theology. 
2 See the English translation in the Ecumenical Review, January 1959, pp. 188-191. 
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One must enquire into the dogmatic preconceptions “which are 
often (without justification) regarded as parallel with the witness of 
the Bible and prevent us from listening together to what the Bible says” 
(p. 3). One must pay attention to the philosophical preconceptions. The 
differences of dogma between the Churches are often not so much 
differences in the understanding of truth as differences which spring 
from the different philosophical concepts which have been used in order 
to express the truth. 

And the concepts are mutable, just as the philosophies from which 
they are derived are mutable. For instance, is the terminology of the 
traditional doctrine concerning the Trinity still usable today ? 

Schlink also draws attention to the difference between the anthropol- 
ogical preconceptions of the different forms of thought — the Ego- 
structures, the basic forms of the Ego-object-experience, etc. Then 
the political-social factors must also be taken into account, which 
have led to estrangement of the churches and the breakdown of com- 
munication between them. Lastly, one must remember the uncon- 
scious preconceptions, for instance in certain personalities, embarrass- 
ment about historical events, national ties, personal pride. 


iit 


What are the results of ecumenical theology ? 


What is ultimately the tangible result of this far-reaching process 
of an ecumenical theology ? 

Perhaps one should first say that the tangible results are not very 
impressive, at any rate at the present stage of the ecumenical conversa- 
tion. And that will be so for a long time. For instance, Dogmatics 
in an ecumenical perspective may become less definite in contour, 
and everything may become much more fluid. But the very character 
of theology is open, flexible and mutable. 

We must pay attention to this situation, which can be very confusing, 
especially to students of theology. And we must ask ourselves how it 
is possible in teaching theology to bring solid knowledge of the bases 
of a confession into harmony with the ecumenical dialogue. That is 
a difficult task, but not an insoluble one ; it may be tackled by dividing 
the work into sections. (For instance courses on basic principles may 
be given separately, and then later on brought into relation with the 
ecumenical conversation as a whole. But it is very important here that 
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right from the beginning the points should be indicated where the ecu- 
menical dialogue can be opened.) But, as we already said, the dialogue 
which is so characteristic of ecumenical theology does not exclude 
definite results, new positions, on the basis of which new unions may 
be effected between Churches (as has already happened). In many 
cases these findings may come close to those upon which a denomina- 
tion has already existed. The ecumenical dialogue, while constantly 
referring to the sources, may confirm such findings, as for instance 
in the case of the discussion about Communion it has been said that 
the formulations in Luther’s “Shorter Catechism” have proved to be 
very close to the truth. 

But in many cases new positions have to be reckoned with, char- 
acterized by the fact that (for instance in Dogmatics) the doctrinal tradi- 
tions of different historic churches are combined in a sort of “‘comple- 
mentary” way, in order to give fuller expression to the truth as a whole. 

It is a well-known fact that the complementary concept plays a 
very important part in modern physics. One is tempted to apply this 
“complementarity” to the theological concept vere Deus — vere homo. 
Here again we have two statements which are mutually exclusive, but 
which are essential in order to express theologically the paradox of the 
nature of Jesus Christ. It is dangerous to operate with this concept, 
because this would offer a principle, a principle according to which all 
the doctrinal traditions could perhaps be brought very simply into 
meaningful relationship. Complementarity cannot become the decisive 
structure of an ecumenical theology. In a great many questions (for 
instance in Dogmatics) it means giving a clear “Yes” or “No,” and 
the churches of different traditions must reach agreement about this 
answer. 


It seems impossible to reconcile Zwingli and Luther on the question 
of Holy Communion, although one must bear in mind the intention 
which Zwingli had in mind in view of the historical situation in which 
he lived. But it seems to be definitely possible to reconcile Luther and 
Calvin on the question of Holy Communion, and to see both positions 
in a kind of “complementarity.” 


In a great many cases as a result of the ecumenical dialogue and 
study of the sources one sees the differences of doctrine which exist 
in different churches in a new light; this does not merely involve dis- 
tinguishing whether certain conditions in a situation have made a state- 
ment biased and over-emphasized — which can be changed when the 
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situation has changed. Even apart from the given situation in which 
theological statements are made, they need to be implemented by state- 
ments from a different denomination, in order to give fuller expression 
to the truth. For instance, perhaps the theological discussions about 
the Ministry can be coordinated into a meaningful whole. I am thinking 
of the Church of South India ; its Constitution should be studied with 
regard to the Ministry, which includes episcopal, presbyterial and 
congregational elements of doctrine. 

In this connection an extremely interesting suggestion should be 
mentioned ; it has been put forward by the Westphalian Church in 
Germany (which belongs to the Church of the Union) in a document 
entitled “The Confession and the Unity of the Church.” ? In this Church 
Lutherans, Reformed and United Christians live side by side. Not all, 
but most of them, are also in intercommunion. They do not think 
that the doctrinal differences of the 16th century are settled, but they 
are no longer a reason for division. “This has become clear to us in 
our work: our common biblical basis under Jesus Christ our Lord 
in bestowing the Spirit of God creates fellowship among us in one 
Church... We are living in the presence of Jesus Christ, united in 
Word, Baptism and Communion in one Church, and we therefore 
testify to the inter-communion which exists among us between Luther- 
ans, Reformed and United Christians” (pp. 31, 32). The common 
basis on which Christians of different confessions take their stand has 
brought the different confessions into meaningful relationship with one 
another, and has thus kept open the conversation on the basis of the 
Bible *. This “complementarity” takes place on a common basis between 
churches, possibly on the common basis of the Apostles’ Creed, even 
if intercommunion does not exist between them. In the case of the 
Church of South India it corresponds to the fact of a united Church in 
which four different traditions are fused. Such a correspondence between 
unity in practice and theological “complementarity” often exists even 
when the churches in question have not yet entered into union. In this 
case, an ecumenical theology arising from the given reality of the One 
Missionary Church may have the result that one day the manifestation 


of the unity will find a clearer actual expression. 





1 Witten, 1959. 
2 This highly interesting experiment needs further critical discussion. 
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fod lf 


Apart from all the problems which are posed for us by an ecu- 
menical theology, it should not be forgotten that it also raises the ques- 


tion of the image towards which our whole theological training is directed. 


Whatever happens in theological training, there is the definite aim, namely 
to train ministers of the church. Whether or not we get ministers who 
are fully aware of the ecumenical nature of our church life should no 
longer depend on whether their theological professors happened to be 
interested in ecumenical questions or not. It must rather be the outcome 
of their having studied theology in all its branches in an ecumenical 
perspective, which reveals the One Missionary Church that is concealed 
beneath the many different kinds of churches. The variety of different 
churches may cease to be a stumbling-block if — after a process of 
purification — it can be related to the truth upon which the Church 
is built, thus enabling new relationships to form between the churches 
in the whole of their life. 
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REACTIONS TO 
“ROMAN CATHOLICISM AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY” 


It is not often that a theological booklet, written in a scholarly style and 
not easy reading, reaches a wide audience and is eagerly read by a public 
which certainly does not only include specialized circles, but also and above 
all “the man in the street.”” As an exception, such has been the case with 
the 95 page study on “Roman Catholicism and Religious Liberty” by Dr. 
Carrillo de Albornoz, published a few months ago by the World Council of 
Churches. 

Surprisingly enough, the study has found a large number of passionate 
readers not only in the countries of English language, but also in many 
others, for instance in Germany, France, Belgium, Netherlands, Norway, 
Switzerland, Italy and Spain. And, what is perhaps more noteworthy, the 
pamphlet has found a remarkable echo among lay-people of all Christian 
confessions and has been reviewed by many impartial newspapers in general 
circulation. Letters have been received by the author from ordindry citizens 
as well as from Professors of Theology. Moreover, the book has often been 
cited in connection with everyday events, such as the presidential election 
in the USA, the impending Roman Catholic Ecumenical Council and the 
visit of the Archbishop of Canterbury to the Pope! 

We think that these repercussions are not only due to the merit of the 
booklet itself but especially to the fact that the question of religious liberty 
has really become a popular concern in the world of today. This considera- 
tion and the particular interest of the comments published or received move 
us to give here some examples of them. 

As the booklet is written by a Protestant about Roman Catholicism, for 
the sake of clarity the Catholic and Protestant reactions are given separately. 
An exception must be made for two comments, both relating to the question 
of church-state separation. “Church and State,”’ organ of “Protestants and 
Other Americans United’’ (May 1960) writes that Dr. Carrillo opposes “every 
kind of separation between church and state, even as developed in the States”’ ; 
while “Informations Catholiques Internationales’”’ (October 15, 1960) thinks 
that the author “seems to exclude absolutely every kind of co-operation 
between church and state.” Curiously enough, both comments, although 
contradictory, are mistaken for the same reasons: firstly, because Dr. Car- 
rillo, in his booklet, does not express any opinion of his own; secondly, 
because many Roman Catholics are reported by the author to be in favour 
of what is called “friendly separation” or “disestablishment,” which by no 
means excludes a non-discriminatory collaboration of the state with the 
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various religious bodies, for the common good of all citizens (See, for instance, 
pp. 40-48; 85-86). 


Roman catholic comments 


The first thing to note, and which is quite surprising, is that no single 
criticism of the main theses of the book has come from Roman Catholic cor- 
respondents and commentators. Of course, we are convinced that many 
Roman Catholics are still against religious liberty ; but it appears that their 
policy, some time ago, was to remain silent. The Roman Catholic journals 
which are supposedly contrary to religious liberty (e.g. “La Civilta Cattolica’’) 
did not comment on the book. Thus all published Roman Catholic comments 


are extremely positive and congratulatory, even more so the private letters 
received. 


“Your essay — writes an American Jesuit—is a model of clarity, 
scholarliness and charity — but the greatest of these is charity!... With 
such ‘aggressive’ goodwill shown by both sides of the dialogue, only 
the most choice fruits of charity can result. Once again, I say thank you 
for the loving efforts that have made this great essay available.” 

“It is my sincere impression — writes a Roman Catholic Spanish 
leader — that your study is of the utmost importance, not only outside 
the Roman Catholic Church but also within it ; | would not be surprised 


if this book provoked far-reaching corrections of old prejudices and 
attitudes.” 


A German Professor of Catholic Theology declares : 


“I completely agree with the findings of this wonderful study. I myself 
reached the same conclusions in my last book published in 1959.” 

“This study — writes Father John Cronin in “Our Sunday Visitor,” 
the national Catholic Action weekly of the USA — should be mandatory 
reading for any columnist, commentator, or writer who discusses the 
Catholic position on religious tolerance. We Catholics in the United 
States can indeed be grateful for such a book. Indeed, readers of this 
article might wish to purchase a copy and then recommend it to the next 
columnist or commentator who assumes that religious intolerance is basic 
Catholic doctrine.” 


As a matter of fact, several Roman Catholic reviews not only praised 
the book, but made direct propaganda for it. We also know that some Roman 
Catholic organizations have ordered many copies for distribution to their 
leaders. Even at some meetings of Roman Catholic Bishops the little book 
was passed around and widely discussed. 

Another interesting point about the Roman Catholic comments is that 
some Catholic writers have taken the opportunity of reviewing the book for 
insisting on their personal opinion in favour of religious liberty. Thus we 
were able to collect many important statements, of which we give here only 
a few. 
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“The swing of Roman Catholic current opinion — writes ‘The Tablet’ 
— is definitely in favour of religious tolerance by the State, not as a com- 
promise to a regrettable situation, but as a matter of principle.” 


“Ours — declares the Roman Catholic author Adrian Hastings in 
‘The Church and the Nations’ —is a religion of freedom, of love and 
not of force, of personal conviction, not social convention. ... To impose 
cultural uniformity in the name of Catholicism, to persecute non-Cath- 
olics because a nation is Catholic and its ‘common good’ requires the 
maintenance of religious orthodoxy, or to extend the power of a state 
ruled over by Catholics as a means of extending the power of the Church, 
are all equally wrong.” 


“Only when religious deviation constitutes a threat to public peace 
and order, is it the proper duty of the State to intervene with repressive 
or corrective measures. That is why modern Catholic apologists of religi- 
ous liberty, whose arguments are analysed by Dr. Carrillo de Albornoz, 
maintain that civic intolerance in religious matters belongs rather to the 
hypothesis than to the thesis of the Catholic doctrine. ... As Cardinal 
Lecaro has observed, respect for the objectivity of truth itself entails 
respect for the subjective process by which alone man can come in truly 
human fashion to the truth. A conversion made under duress is not such 
a conversion as God has willed. So consistently has this truth been stressed 
throughout the Church’s history that the Cardinal can well claim the 
opinion in favour of religious liberty to be more representative of Catholic 
tradition than its opposite.”” (Rev. L. L. McReavy, in “The Tablet.’’) 


So happy are Roman Catholic commentators about the good side of 
the booklet which shows the Catholic trend in favour of religious liberty, 
that sometimes they seem to forget the dark side: the many Catholics who, 
in theory and practice, are against freedom. For instance, the German Pro- 
fessor Stakemeier, in ““Theologie und Glaube” writes that “Dr. Carrillo shows 
clearly that the Roman Catholic Church considers religious liberty as essentially 
linked with the spirit of Christianity and of the Gospel.’’ Unfortunately, 
Dr. Carrillo could not say this, for it is not true or, at least, not yet. For 
the time being, the expression “the Roman Catholic Church” must be changed 
into the more modest one of “some Roman Catholics.” 

Still less fortunate has been the use made of the book by some Roman 
Catholic Americans during the recent presidential campaign. Several Amer- 
ican journals have cited the study as a proof that Roman Catholicism cannot 
be a danger for the American liberties and have given the impression that 
the analysis of the booklet covered the whole field of Catholic policy. This 
was unfair if done intentionally and, at least, a deplorable mistake, for the 
booklet often points out (cf. particularly Chapter III) the very strong position 
held by many Roman Catholics against religious liberty, and, above all, the 
fact that the Roman Catholic Church as such has not yet adopted as official 
the doctrine in favour of religious liberty. 
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Nevertheless, there is a satisfactory conclusion that can be drawn from 
the above comments, even the mistaken ones: that there are many Roman 
Catholics who wholeheartedly wish that religious liberty would become the 
sole official doctrine and practice of the Roman Catholic Church. We wonder 
whether such a general wish will be taken into account on the occasion of 
the Vatican Ecumenical Council. 


Protestant comments 


The Protestant comments are not so unanimous and, above all, not so 


uniform as the Catholic ones. This is not to say that Protestants generally 
do not agree with the findings of the book. On the contrary, the great majority 


of Protestant reactions are very positive and there are many comments 
similar to the following : 


“This pamphlet seems to me admirable in purpose and scholarship” 
(Prof. Martin Wight, of The London School of Economics and Political 
Science.) 

““A study that does much to dispel the traditional assumption of the 
implacability of the Roman Catholic Church.” (“The International 
Review of Missions.”’) 


“It is refreshing to read such a comprehensive and non-partisan 
presentation of an area which usually finds one emotionally involved 
and trying to take sides. ... The booklet should be tackled by every 
minister and layman who professes concern in this area.” (“Christian 
Education Findings,” Greenwich, Conn., USA.) 

“It was certainly a most scholarly piece of work, and it produced a 
real impression here in the United States.”” (Paul Blanshard, P.O.A.U., 
Washington D.C.) 


In spite of such general praise, the Protestant reaction, as was to be 
expected, has been much more diverse and has reflected many different points 
of view, several of them worthy of serious consideration. 

First of all, there is the small Protestant minority which do not trust 
Roman Catholics at all, even when they seem to be in agreement with, Prot- 
estants : ““Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes.”’ See, for instance, some phrases 
of a letter written by “a Friend of the World Council of Churches” 


“I was shocked by the inadvertent capitulation to Roman propaganda 
implicit in your Report. ... Your total acceptance at face value of state- 
ments by Roman Catholic prelates and laymen favoring religious liberty 
is most dismaying. ... Are you not aware of the principle of ‘mental 
reservation’ instilled into all Catholics — namely, that any statement, 
even a direct lie, is permissible to a Catholic if made in the interest of 
the Holy Mother Church... ?” 


Fortunately, there are nowadays relatively few Protestants with this out- 
look and we do not think that we should take them too seriously. In spite 
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of this, it seems necessary to make two remarks. The first one is that the 
practice of “‘mental reservation’” was condemned three centuries ago by 
Pope Innocent XI (cf. Denzinger, 1176 ss.), and that in every Roman Cath- 
olic handbook of Moral Theology is to be found this statement or its equi- 
valent: “The mental reservation, by which the hearer cannot perceive the 
truth as thought by the speaker, is always a sin and, in important matters, 
a deadly sin.” The second is that the first rule suggested by Protestants for 
an inter-confessional dialogue is that “‘each partner must believe that the 
other is speaking in good faith” (cf. ““The Christian Century,” February 17, 
1960). Therefore, to accept the proposition that, as a rule, Catholics are 
speaking in bad faith is to preclude every Protestant-Catholic dialogue. 

In spite of this, it must be said that almost all Protestant comments re- 
cognize the need in the future to avoid treating the question of religious liberty 
in a general atmosphere of suspicion and distrust so far as the doctrine of 
the Roman Catholic Church is concerned. Many think that the Roman 
Catholic tendency in favour of religious liberty is a sincere one: 


“You are right in assuming that modern Catholic thought is more 
and more inclined to renounce earlier convictions about state interference 
in furthering a closed Catholic society in predominantly Catholic coun- 
tries.” (Professor Scheuner, Bad Godesberg, Germany.) 

“Dr. De A.’s study is of great significance as an expression of a tendency 


in the Roman Catholic Church which is increasing.” (Professor Bronk- 
horst, ““Nieuwe Rotterdamse Courant,” April 8, 1960.) 

“It is a matter for thanksgiving and for hope that there is in the Roman 
Church a movement favouring and defending religious liberty.” (‘The 
Reformed and Presbyterian World,” Geneva, June 1960.) 


Nevertheless, Protestant commentators consider it necessary to underline 
some considerations which should put this new Roman Catholic tendency 
in its real context and avoid exaggerated optimism : 


(1) As has been said above, it was unfair to draw the conclusion that this 
tendency was generally admitted in the Roman Catholic Church. The 
booklet says precisely the contrary and Dr. Blanshard was quite right in 
regretting that “most of the newspapers (in the USA) in reporting your 
study did not point out that, as you suggested in your preface, it was 
only an investigation of ‘one Roman Catholic tendency concerning 
religious liberty.’ ” 


Secondly, it is correct to remark that the knowledge that some Cath- 
olics defend religious liberty in theory is of very little consolation for 
those Protestants persecuted by Roman Catholic governments. As was 
very well said in “The Reformed and Presbyterian World” : 
“this is the theory of the scholars and philosophers ; it does not cor- 
respond with the day to day practice of the Vatican. ... We should 
be very foolish to imagine that at present and in practice the Roman 
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Church may be expected to act in accordance with principles of religi- 
ous liberty.” 


Or, as Dr. Blake and Bishop Oxnam asked in the review “Look” : 


“is it not fair to ask them (American Catholics) to consider how that 
doctrine really works out — in such countries as Spain and Colombia, 
say, where Protestants are harassed and persecuted... ?” 


(3) Another most important point (particularly concerning the Roman 
Catholic Church) is that all these theories in favour of religious liberty 
could be condemned tomorrow by the Vatican and so disappear from 
Catholic orthodoxy. 


“All freedom-loving Americans — writes “Church and State,” organ 
of Protestants and Other Americans United — will commend these 
courageous prophets within the Roman Church and hope that their 
labors will not be lost. At the same time, they must realistically 
recognize that all these labors mean little or nothing in a church 
governed like the Roman Catholic Church until they gain sanction 
at the top.” 


As Dr. C. Emanuel Carlson notes: 


“the dialogue and the new studies within the Roman Catholic camp 
which favor religious liberty for the people as a matter of basic Chris- 
tian insight, and not merely as a temporary adjustment to unavoidable 
political conditions, are at present primarily academic discussions.” 
(“Levels of the Dialogue,” in “The Chaplain,” October 1960.) 


But it is a long way from “academic discussions” to “official decisions” 
and this way has not yet been travelled. The only thing we can say so far 
is that the official Roman Catholic policy on the question is not necessarily 
frozen in the position laid down by the Popes of the 19th century. 

On the other hand, some commentators think that we ought to be patient 
in waiting for a final decision of the Roman Church : 


“It is certainly right that the Roman Catholic Church should not be 
observed too impatiently and time should be allowed for certain ideas 
to develop, more especially so when these ideas go, unfortunately, in many 
ways against the large stream of tradition. For that reason we are looking 
forward to the announced Ecumenical Council, wondering whether 
there will be an opportunity to consider anew the whole problem of 
tolerance, which is of such an enormous significance for the church at 
present.” (Prof. Bronkhorst, ““Nieuwe Rotterdamse Courant,” April 8, 
1960.) 


Will the Roman Catholic Authorities ever sanction this theological tend- 
ency? Will they do so soon? Calculating chances of the future is always, 
of course, uncertain and there is room for more or less optimistic or pessimistic 
forecasts. For C. Emanuel Carlson the sequence of developments could be 
as follows: 
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“This theological emphasis could grow until the responsible church 
administrators find it necessary to recognize it. Then the bishops would 
have to find means of gradual adjustments such that in due time adjust- 
ments could be made in canon law and the pronounced rules of the Holy 
See. Then these developments must be implemented in the thousands of 
diocesan and parish organizations and instructional media, and a new 
generation of civic leadership produced in the church. ... All of this 
optimism rests on the assumption that theology forms and informs polity. 
The reverse may be as nearly true. Furthermore, the world situations 
that have called forth both the dialogue and the desire for a theology 
of freedom could change before the sequence runs its course to relieve 
the present-day problems at the political level.” (“The Chaplain,” loc. cit.) 


Nevertheless, even Dr. Carlson recognizes that life might run more quickly 
than theology and that, “while theological papers and discussions move 
gradually toward adjustments... large numbers of people may already have 
made these adjustments at the level of common citizenship.” We think that 
this is precisely the case with regard to the attitude towards religious liberty of 
many Roman Catholics in different countries. They /ive it and they could not 
even think of living otherwise. We are convinced that the trend of History 
goes toward complete recognition of religious liberty and that this historical 
trend is irreversible, so that even the power and the authority of any church 
could not possibly contradict it in the long run. If this is optimism, we are 
indeed optimistic ! 


PRELIMINARY REFLECTIONS ON THE ASSEMBLY DOCUMENT 
ON “SERVICE” 


In the preparation of its Third Assembly in New Delhi in November 1961, 
the World Council of Churches is making its biggest effort so far to arouse 
the interest of local congregations and to help them to have a real sense of 
participation in it. The pre-Assembly brochure “Jesus Christ, the Light of 
the World” has been devised for use by many thousands of individual Chris- 
tians and congregations around the world. Much of the book has already 
been the subject of wide consultation and especially the statements on Wit- 
ness, Service and Unity. These were prepared in draft and made the subject 
of discussion eighteen months ago in large and specially summoned com- 
missions at Spittal, Austria. They were altered, amended, re-written and 
circulated among the member churches for comment and criticism. Many 
churches in many parts of the world responded to the invitation to study 
these documents and a very large file of documents and letters containing 
the replies was built up in Geneva and carefully examined by members of the 
World Council staff. The statements were further amended in the light of 
these comments and criticisms and once more carefully gone over in smaller 
groups which met in St. Andrews last summer. They were then presented 
to the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches and put in the 
final form in which they now appear. 
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Every one is aware of the disadvantages of committee procedures in the 
preparation of documents, especially when the committees are ecumenical 
and international and thus call for phraseology acceptable to Christians of 
many traditions and capable of translation into many languages. But the 
procedure has great advantages too, for the outcome is a document which 
reflects many insights derived from a great variety of Christian experience 
and interpretation of the Gospel. The statements which have emerged from 
all this consultation do not represent a consensus of opinion, but are the 
results of a conversation which, it is hoped, will start other conversations. 
They are in fact “talking points,” and it is hoped they will become, “meeting 


points.” 


A fresh theological study of Service needed 


When Sir Kenneth Grubb, who had acted as chairman of the committee 
responsible for the final draft of the statements, presented his committee’s 
report to the Central Committee, he shrewdly noticed that there is a marked 
difference between the statements on Witness and Unity and that on Service. 
He accounted for this by the suggestion that Witness and Unity are subjects 
with the discussion of which ecumenical groups are familiar. They have 
gone over these matters in many ways before and therefore handled them 
with a surer touch. Somewhat surprisingly at first sight the subject of Service 
is one to which less theological attention has been paid. No doubt Christian 
service has generally been assumed to be something which can be taken for 
granted. It raises no difficult question and poses no real problems! In Service 
the churches can cooperate. They may not be able to agree in their under- 
standing of the faith, their interpretation of the Bible or of Tradition ; they 
may not be able to worship and pray together in complete harmony ; but 
in Service, in the ministries of Christian compassion, they can and do col- 
laborate. Service, it has been assumed, is a manifestation of Christian obe- 
dience which calls neither for advocacy nor explanation. There has been a 
ready acceptance, it appears now a too ready acceptance, of the attractive 
aphorism “doctrine divides and service unites.” 

A careful study of the replies from the churches and the discussion in 
the preparatory commissions shows that the very enunciation of this subject 
has in fact proved a challenge to what has been hitherto accepted as axiomatic. 
Einstein was once asked how he came to make his new discoveries. He replied 
“By challenging axioms.” It is to be hoped that the calling-in-question of 
the general assumptions which have been made about Service may both in 
the discussions in the congregations and in the debate in the Assembly lead 
to significant insights into the meaning of this aspect of Christian obedience. 

A first reading of the statement on Service makes it clear that there is a 
certain tentativeness about the approach to the subject. It seems as though 
those who were responsible for the statement were feeling their way. It must 
be acknowledged that this may be partly due to the fact that an attempt is 
being made to bring into this discussion three quite different activities of the 
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World Council of Churches — that of its Department of Church and Society 
which has been during these latter years especially engaged in the study of 
“Christian Responsibility Towards Areas of Rapid Social Change” ; that of 
the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs, and that of the 
Division of Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees. While there is a 
sense in which these are all expressions of the service of the churches to one 
another and to the world the emphasis and methods of these departments differ 
widely. This may account for something of the sense of dis-ease in the state- 
ment on Service. The real reason I think lies deeper. Some clues to it are 
found in the comments and criticisms received from the churches on the 
drafts of the statements. Three points are made again and again. 


Missions in the modern world 


The first concerns the relationship of Witness and Service. Often it is 
stated that the distinction between Witness and Service needs clarification. 
Some correspondents even asserted that this is a distinction without a 
difference. That Witness is Service and Service cannot but be Witness. 
Behind this lies the current preoccupation with the nature of the mis- 
sionary activity of the Church in the modern world. We may note some of 
the factors which have stimulated this enquiry, for example, the development 
of modern biblical theology, Dr. Kraemer’s challenge to the re-thinking of 
missions at Tambaram, certain dramatic political events, especially in China 
and in the new lands which are throwing off the yokes of imperialism and 
colonialism, in which process the churches of those lands have been led to 
assert their autonomy and independence. In the ecumenical field itself we 
may remark as a factor in the stimulation of this enquiry, the new relationship 
of the churches with one another in the ecumenical movement, and specifically 
within the World Council, where mother-daughter relationships have become 
sister-sister relationships. It is a familiar fact that when a church gains its 
autonomy one of its first subsequent acts is to seek membership of the World 
Council of Churches. The achievement of self-support is rarely simultaneous 
with the achievement of autonomy, but the climate in which aid is requested 
and given from the missions and other agencies of what are now sister-churches 
is changed. We may note also that the concerns for evangelism, for dealing 
with the renaissance of ancient religions, for the witness of the Church in 
areas of rapid social change, have become the concerns of the whole fellowship 
of the churches in the ecumenical movement, so that together in a new way 
they are seeking to find a common strategy for the total mission of the Church. 

All this has been brought to focus in the working out of the proposals 
for the Integration of the World Council of Churches and the International 
Missionary Council. In the course of the discussion of the proposals a specific 
conversation has been taking place on the relation of the work of the mission- 
ary agencies and of those of inter-church aid and relief. When the Evanston 
Assembly in 1954 extended the mandate of the Division of Inter-Church Aid 
and Service to Refugees to include service in lands outside of Europe, this 
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issue of mission and service was thrown into sharp relief. In the practical field, 
bases of agreement, comity and cooperation, had to be worked out. In the 
realm of thinking and planning, questions began to be asked such as “What 
is the distinction between Mission and Inter-Church Aid ?”, “Is Inter-Church 
Aid a new form of Mission ?”’, “What should be the pattern of the work of 
Missions and Inter-Church Aid in the light of the analysis offered by the 
study of areas of rapid social change ?”, “Have the Missions become too 
involved in the work of diakonia ?’’, “Should Inter-Church Aid always work 
within its self-imposed limitations of the temporariness of its help, of a refusal 
to engage in the long-term undergirding of institutions, of having a primary 
concern for emergency situations and their aftermath ?’’. In the context of 
such practical questions, and in the face of the reality that churches were 
finding themselves in a position of being asked to help both along the ways 
of their missionary agencies and of their relief and inter-church aid agencies, 
often for the same churches in the same areas, and sometimes for the same 
projects, the question of the relationship of Witness and Service gained added 
importance. 

The second point which frequently recurs in the comments of the churches 
deals with the relationship of Unity and Service. Implicitly the affirmation 
“Service unites” is being questioned from two points of view. The first is 
whether the service of the churches in the world and to the world can really 
be effective unless it is a manifestation of a true unity. The second is whether 


the fact that the churches have found a large measure of cooperation is making 
them less sensitive to the problem of Unity and less ready to continue to 


wrestle with it. Is their enjoyment of happy cooperation anaesthetizing them 
to the reality of their “unhappy divisions” ? 


Christian service in welfare states 


The third point relates to the nature of Christian service in the con- 
temporary world. This question, as might well have been expected, has been 
raised especially by the churches which live in welfare states. The form of 
the question is posed differently by those churches which are in welfare states 
which at any rate remain nominally Christian, and by those churches 
which have experienced or are experiencing or are threatened with life in welfare 
states which are avowedly secular or avowedly anti-Christian. For the former 
the problem is that of secking new ways of service when Christian social 
institutions have been taken over by the state. There is a sense in which the 
churches in these countries are faced with the problems of their success. 
Through the ministries of their social institutions they have aroused the public 
conscience to the needs of the sick, the poor, the widowed, the orphaned 
and the prisoner, until at last the community has accepted responsibility for 
them. What then must the churches do next? What are the needs which 
remain unmet, and about which the public conscience must yet be aroused ? 
It is an interesting fact that in Britain Sir William Beveridge, who perhaps 
more than any other may be called the architect of the modern welfare state 


16 
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in that land, was subsequently commissioned by the voluntary friendly so- 
cieties to make a study of the role of voluntary service, which study he pub- 
lished under the title “Voluntary Action.” 

For the churches who live in welfare states which are secular or anti- 
Christian, or which have experienced such a life or are menaced by the pos- 
sibility of it, the question concerning the nature of Christian service in con- 
temporary society is given a different emphasis. When the Christian institu- 
tions are taken over by such states a new threat emerges to the life of the 
individual. The assumption of responsibility by such states for all welfare 
work means the taking into their hands of a powerful political weapon which 
can be most viciously used for furthering the interests of a political party. 
The state can now deprive those who refuse to conform of these welfare 
services. The German correspondents have raised this question most sharply. 
Few churches have greater diaconal work through church institutions than 
the German churches. Few churches have been called upon to face more 
dramatically the implications of the taking over of such institutions by a 
secular and anti-Christian welfare state. It is therefore no accident that much 
of the deepest theological reflection on the meaning of Diakonia is taking 
place in Germany. 


The biblical basis of Christian service 


The statements on Witness, Unity and Service are to be understood in 
the context of Bible study. The paragraph in the statement on Service dealing 
with the biblical understanding of its meaning and the references in the state- 
ment to Bible studies 2, 3, 6 and 7 in the brochure are but a hint at the amount 
of biblical research which has taken place already on this theme and which 
must yet be pursued. The meaning of Koinonia, Marturia, Apostole, and 
Diakonia, and of their relationship to each other, have in recent years been 
discussed in many quarters. One thing has become clear which was pointed 
out by Dr. Visser ’t Hooft at The Consultation of the Division of Inter-Church 
Aid and Service to Refugees at Les Rasses, Switzerland, in 1956, when he 
said : “All these words are at times used to express the total ministry of the 
Church. All these declare the continuation of the acts of God revealed and 
expressed in Jesus Christ, His incarnation and resurrection.” It is a vain 
occupation to attempt to place them in an hierarchical order, for while they 
are related to each other in the mission of the Church, each stands, as it 
were, on its own feet as a manifestation of Christian obedience. To assert 
that to distinguish between Witness and Service is to make a distinction 
without a difference is to miss the point. 

The servant image is unmistakably to be discerned in biblical testimony. 
The etymological study itself throws light on the meaning of Service. The 
Old Testament word most frequently used and translated as “servant’’ occurs 
nearly 800 times, and is used to describe both worker and slave ; it is the 
word “Ebed.” But clearly the condition of an Ebed was not necessarily irksome 
or ignominious. At times he was given a position of responsibility and trust. 
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The same word therefore could appropriately be used for a worshipper of 
God, and in this connotation it became a title of honour for those who like 
Isaac, Moses and David showed an outstanding faith and loyalty. Ebed may 
be said to indicate a relationship rather than a status. 

The translators of the Septuagint were faced with a problem in dealing 
with this word. In most cases the adequate translation into the Greek was 
Doulos, but this word could not be used to translate “servant” where no 
ignominy or sense of slavery was intended. In such cases the translators 
used the word Pais. This is the word with which they speak of Abraham, 
Moses, David, as “servants of the Lord” and it is the word used in the great 
“Servant passages” in Isaiah. 

In the New Testament the relationship of the Christian to his Lord is 
defined in the use of the word Doulos, but Jesus Himself is with one exception 
(Phil. 2. 7) always described with the word Pais. The relationship of the 
Church to her Lord is therefore that of a Doulos to a Pais. Manifestly this 
relationship can be used to describe every activity of the Church in worship, 
preaching, witness, evangelism and ministry to the needy. “Only as the 
Church lets itself be implicated in Christ’s death and in His reproach, can 
it minister in His ministry. Only as it learns to let the mind of Christ be in 
its mind, and is outwardly and inwardly shaped by His servant obedience 
unto the death on the Cross, can it participate in His prophetic, priestly and 
kingly ministry.” (“Royal Priesthood” by T. F. Torrance, Scottish Journal 
of Theology, Occasional Paper No. 3, Page 87.) 

When we look more closely at this New Testament evidence it becomes 
clear that within this concept of Service, which covers all the activities of the 
Church as the obedient servant of her Lord, there is a specific understanding 
of Service without which that obedience is incomplete. 

The glimpses which the evangelists give us of Jesus indicate some clues 
to this. Clearly there were ministries to men and women in need which the 
Master exercised under the compulsion of compassion. (Matthew 9. 36; 
Mark 6. 34; Matthew 14. 14; Matthew 15. 32, and Mark 8. 2.) There were 
also times when such ministries seem to have been understood by Him as 
being evidences of His authority. (Luke 7. 18-23.) No less clearly it seems 
that these ministries were also understood to be evidences of the Kingdom 
of God which had both come and was yet to come. (Luke 11. 20; Matthew 
25. 31-44.) Some of the incidents reported provide the opportunity for improv- 
ing the occasion by preaching, but none the less they stand in the Gospel so 
to speak in their own right. 

In the rest of the New Testament, it appears that while this call to the 
service of all who are in need is reiterated (Hebrews 13. 2-3 ; Romans 12. 20; 


James 1. 27), obedience in Christian service appears in the new form of the 


ministry which Christians and Christian congregations exercise to one another. 
Paul and Barnabas carried the gifts of the Church of Antioch to Jerusalem 
and apparently stayed and directed the administration of the gifts (Acts 11. 27- 
30; Acts 12. 25). St. Paul certainly seems to have understood that the col- 
lection which he organized from the Gentile churches for the saints in Jerusalem 
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had a special significance in manifesting the unity of the Church. He speaks 
of this work as a Charis (I Cor. 16. 3, and II Cor. 8. 4), as a Diakonia (II Cor. 
8. 4, and II Cor. 9. 1), as a Eulogia (II Cor. 9. 5), and even as a Koinonia, 
a sign of the common life of all believers in the body of Christ. (II Cor. 8. 4; 
II Cor. 9. 13 and Romans 5. 26.) He believed that this kind of service bound 
the churches together in overflowing prayer and praise and was a means by 
which churches could bear testimony to one another of their soundness in 
the faith. 

While we may recognize the danger of quoting proof texts to support 
an argument, the evidence seems undeniable that there is biblical authority 
for thinking that Service stands in its own right as an expression of the obe- 
dience of the Church to her Lord. 


The relation of Service to Witness 


This I believe is corroborated by the realities of the situation in the world 
which the churches face. They reveal, and this is not denied, that Service 
has a specific relationship to Witness. It prepares the way for the Gospel. 
Our over-sensitiveness about making rice Christians was never more clearly 
refuted than in some words of D.T. Niles : “When we speak about rice Chris- 
tians we think we are speaking about the motives of people ; we forget that 
we are speaking about the methods of Jesus Christ.” (“The Preacher’s Task 
and the Stone of Stumbling,” by D. T. Niles. Lyman Beecher Lectures 1957.) 
Dietrich Bonnhoefer took up the same thought in a most eloquent passage : 

“The task of preparing the way is on the contrary a charge of immense 
responsibility for all those who know of the coming of Christ. The hungry 
man needs bread and the homeless man needs a roof ; the disposessed need 
justice and the lonely need fellowship. The undisciplined need order and the 
slave needs freedom. To allow the hungry man to remain hungry would be 
blasphemy against God and one’s neighbour, for what is nearest to God is 
precisely the need of one’s neighbours. It is for the love of Christ which 
belongs as much to the hungry man as to myself that I share my bread with 
him and that I share my dwelling with the homeless. If the hungry man 
does not attain to faith, then the fault falls on those who refuse him bread. 
To provide the hungry man with bread is to prepare the way for the coming 
of grace.” (“Ethics.” Dietrich Bonnhoefer. SCM Press. Page 95.) 

Dr. Karl Barth summed this truth up in a neat sentence : “I give assistance 
to my neighbours as a sign of the promised help of God.” (“Dogmatics,” 
Vol. 1. Part 1. Page 408.) No one will question that many having seen the 
good works of the Church have come to glorify the Church’s Lord. 

In the same way there is no doubt that Service corroborates Witness. 
It matches the action of the Gospel to the Word of the Gospel. It is not 
enough to say to crippled humanity “In the name of Jesus of Nazareth rise 
up and walk.” The word must be accompanied by the gesture of taking 
crippled humanity by the hand and lifting it to its feet. 

The realities of the situation also point to the fact that there are circum- 
stances in which the Church can only be obedient to her Lord by serving, 
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if for no other reason than that this is the only way in which she is permitted 
to manifest her obedience. There are many countries, and their number 
may well increase, where an acte de présence on the part of the Church is 
only possible through a disinterested service in which Christians identify 
themselves with people in need and show to them the ministries of compas- 
sion. It may be said that such service is itself witness, but this does not really 
help us, since on the one hand it only exposes us still more to the danger 
to which we are already over-exposed of being content with service in situa- 
tions where we ought to be bearing an outspoken and fearless testimony, 
and on the other hand to the danger of thinking that in situations in which 
the Church is assured of freedom of worship but denied the right of doing 
the works of mercy, all is well, whereas in fact in such situations its freedom 
to offer a complete obedience is being most seriously restricted. 


The relation of Service to Unity 


Similarly the realities of the situation make it clear that Service is related 
to Unity. The experience of the churches thus far in the work of Inter-Church 
Aid, relief and refugee service, make it clear that often churches which have 
clasped hands in a time of emergency have remained together and grown 
together in understanding. There is an interesting study to be made in an 
appraisal of the role of such ministries in establishing the first contacts between 
Protestant and Orthodox churches. As long ago as 1922, when the Federation 
of the Churches of the United States of America joined with the Federation 
of Swiss Churches to establish the Central European Bureau for Inter-Church 
Aid, they found themselves establishing relationships through Service with 
the bruised, battered, and exiled Orthodox communities. Much of the mutual 
enrichment which has been derived from Protestant-Orthodox relationships 
stems from the early contacts which were made in this work. 

Yet to appraise Service only in so far as it helps forward the realisation 
and expression of the unity of the Church is to fail in appreciation of its real 
meaning. Whether Service makes for Unity or not, it is inconceivable, as 
the first Assembly of the World Council of Churches at Amsterdam and the 
subsequent meeting of the Central Committee at Chichester affirmed, that 
a World Council of Churches which is true to its name can escape the obliga- 
tion of calling its member churches to serve one another and together to 
minister to human need. The actual fellowship of the churches in Christ 
cannot be expressed fully save in mutual service and save in ministry to those 
in need. 

The point of these reflections is to help make clear that while the discus- 
sions in the churches and ultimately in the Assembly cannot but give considera- 
tion to the relationship of Service to Witness and to Unity, if attention is 
concentrated on this alone the really important issue will have been missed. 
This issue is the role and the nature of Christian service in our contemporary 
world. The concluding paragraphs of the statement on Service in the brochure 
declare : 
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“All service we perform is in response to Christ’s self-giving. We are 
servants of the Servant Who restores true humanity. Our service is a witness 
to the reconciling act of God in all the infinitely varied life of the peoples. 

“The Churches are called to share in His ministry to the world, and this 
call is addressed to the Body of Christ, including both ministers “‘set apart” 
and lay men and lay women, regardless of age and class, nation and race. 
It requires the unity of all the people of God for its fulfilment. Such service 
in its full range demands action at local, national and world levels of corporate 
church life. 

“Our service as individuals, no matter how good it may be, is always 
inadequate, always limited by our sins and errors. And only in so far as the 
churches accept Christ’s service in repentance and renewal are they able to 
continue their service in the world until His coming.” 


“Giving churches” and “receiving churches” 


But what do these words imply? That question leads to a whole gamut 
of other questions about the service which the churches are rendering. We 
may enunciate one or two of them. The development of the work of the 
churches in response to emergency situations arising from political and natural 
catastrophe, and the appeal which these make to Christian compassion, 
have brought forth an increasing flow of resources in material and money. 
The question arises, what is all this doing to the churches and for the churches 
who are the recipients of such aid, either for themselves or for their ministry 
to others? Those engaged in this work are continually exercised in their 
minds about this. Such ministries may make the Christian in the areas of 
acute human need a privileged community. They may arrest their develop- 
ment as churches of their own nations identified with the people around them. 
On the other hand, such service could help the churches to break out from 
their minority position and to resist the temptations to ghettoism to which 
by virtue of their minority position they are prone. Again it may be asked, 
what is this kind of appeal doing to the Christians and the churches who 
are in a position to help? When moved with pity at the picture of the hungry 
face and the refugee child people give generously. What is not certain is that 
by their giving they are being led to a sense of their membership in the whole 
Church and to a greater understanding of their Christian obedience. If those 
who have been aided by their charity rise up and claim equal privilege, 
we may wonder whether the outpouring of gifts would remain at the same 
volume. It could be that such giving has in fact no relevance to the task of 
the Church in seeking to remove the distinction between the haves and the 
have-nots. The question also arises whether within an integrated World 
Council of Churches some of the burdens of diakonia which have hitherto 
been carried by the missionary agencies, might not be lifted off their shoulders 
and placed upon the responsibility of the organizations in the World Council 
concerned with Service, so that the missionary agencies themselves might 
be set more free to engage in their specific tasks of crossing the boundaries 
of belief and unbelief. This became the burden of a conversation between 
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representatives of the Missions and Inter-Church Aid held recently in Basel. 

Once more, the rapid social change studies have made clear that an obliga- 
tion rests upon the churches to serve in the field of Christian technical assist- 
ance. May not, however, an engagement to provide such help prove to be 
no more than a refinement of a hand-out programme? It seems that this 
is likely to happen unless the provision of such technical assistance helps the 
churches in the areas of rapid social change to take their part in the struggle 
for social and economic justice as well as political freedom, in which the 
peoples of those lands are engaged. At the same time the question is formulated 
whether the churches in this way should ever be party to a revolution which 
often expresses itself in violence? Can service be rendered in such a way 
that, while helping forward the cause of social and economic justice, it at 
the same time sustains a ministry of reconciliation? When the churches 
engage to serve one another through the Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs and to seek together to understand the political situation 
in which they bear their witness, how objective are they really prepared to be ? 
It is conceivable that they might only serve one another in this way so long 
as service is a means for maintaining their rights and their privileges. If the 
cause of liberty and justice can only be served as a result of an objective 
analysis at the cost of immediate disadvantages to the privileged position 
of the Church, would they still support such services of one another? In this 
consideration of the role and nature of Christian service in contemporary 
society the question arises as to whether the Church should spend resources 
in establishing church-centred and controlled institutions for social service ? 
Would it not be better if it concentrated its attention on summoning Chris- 
tians to serve society in and through their situations in industry, commerce and 
the professions? The work of Hans-Ruedi Weber in his leadership of the 
Laity Department has brought this issue sharply before the churches. It is 
to be hoped that questions such as these, which are raised when Christian 
obedience in Service is recognized as standing in its own right, will be dealt 
with in the discussions before and during the Assembly. 


The way ahead 


It is my personal belief, and there is reason to think that this belief is 
widely shared, that through the reflection which has been taking place in 
recent years among the churches on the significance of diakonia God has 
been preparing them to move into and to live in new political and social 
situations of which we are as yet only seeing the beginning. In some sense 
it is true to say that the churches in the West at any rate, which have lived 
through a social revolution in one form or another, are being called upon 
through Service to share in the experience of other churches that are only 
just beginning to face a social revolution, and that together the churches 
must prepare to work out their role in a social revolution on a world scale. 
Not the least significant part of that role will prove to be Service. 


Lesuige E. Cooke. 
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WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES’ CONSULTATION 
WITH MEMBER-CHURCHES IN SOUTH AFRICA 
COTTESLOE, JOHANNESBURG, 7-14 DECEMBER, 1960 


A 


Statement of the consultation 
(adopted by at least 80% of the participants) 


Part I 


We have met as delegates from the Member Churches in South Africa 
of the World Council of Churches, together with representatives of the World 
Council itself, to seek under the guidance of the Holy Spirit to understand 
the complex problems of human relationships in this country, and to consult 
with one another on our common task and responsibility in the light of the 
Word of God. Our worship, Bible study, discussion and personal contacts 
have led us to a heightened appreciation of one another’s convictions and 
actions. Our next task will be to report to our several Churches, realising 
that the ultimate significance of our meeting will consist in the witness and 
decisions of the Churches themselves in consequence of these consultations. 

The general theme of our seven days together has been the Christian 
attitude toward race relations. We are united in rejecting all unjust discrimi- 
nation. Nevertheless widely divergent convictions have been expressed on 
the basic issues of apartheid. They range on the one hand from the judgment 
that it is unacceptable in principle, contrary to the Christian calling and 
unworkable in practice, to the conviction on the other hand that a policy 
of differentiation can be defended from the Christian point of view, that it 
provides the only realistic solution to the problems of race relations and is 
therefore in the best interests of the various population groups. 

Although proceeding from these divergent views, we are nevertheless 
able to make the following affirmations concerning human need and justice, 
as they affect relations among the races of this country. In the nature of 
the case the agreements here recorded do not — and we do not pretend that 
they do—represent in full the convictions of the Member Churches. 

The Church of Jesus Christ, by its nature and calling, is deeply con- 
cerned with the welfare of all people, both as individuals and as members 
of social groups. It is called to minister to human need in whatever circum- 
stances and forms it appears, and to insist that all be done with justice. In 
its social witness the Church must take cognisance of all attitudes, forces, 
policies and laws which affect the life of a people; but the Church must 
proclaim that the final criterion of all social and political action is the prin- 
ciples of Scripture regarding the realisation for all men of a life worthy of 
their God-given vocation. 
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We make bold therefore to address this appeal to our Churches and to 
all Christians, calling on them to consider every point where they may unite 
their ministry on behalf of human beings in the spirit of equity. 


Part Il 


1. We recognise that all racial groups who permanently inhabit our 
country are a part of our total population, and we regard them as indigen- 
ous. Members of all these groups have an equal right to make their contribu- 
tion towards the enrichment of the life of their country and to share in the 
ensuing responsibilities, rewards and privileges. 

2. The present tension in South Africa is the result of a long historical 
development and all groups bear responsibility for it. This must also be 
seen in relation to events in other parts of the world. The South African 
scene is radically affected by the decline of the power of the West and by 
the desire for self-determination among the peoples of the African continent. 

3. The Church has a duty to bear witness to the hope which is in Chris- 
tianity both to White South Africans in their uncertainty and to Non-White 
South Africans in their frustration. 

4. In a period of rapid social change the Church has a special respon- 
sibility for fearless witness within society. 

5. The Church as the Body of Christ is a unity and within this unity 
the natural diversity among men is not annulled but sanctified. 


6. No-one who believes in Jesus Christ may be excluded from any Church 
on the grounds of his colour or race. The spiritual unity among all men 
who are in Christ must find visible expression in acts of common worship 
and witness, and in fellowship and consultation on matters of common 
concern. 


7. We regard with deep concern the revival in many areas of African 
society of heathen tribal customs incompatible with Christian beliefs and 
practice. We believe this reaction is partly the result of a deep sense of 
frustration and a loss of faith in Western civilisation. 

8. The whole Church must participate in the tremendous missionary 
task which has to be done in South Africa, and which demands a common 
strategy. 

9. Our discussions have revealed that there is not sufficient consultation 
and communication between the various racial groups which make up our 
population. There is a special need that a more effective consultation between 
the Government and leaders accepted by the Non-White people of South 
Africa should be devised. The segregation of racial groups carried through 
without effective consultation and involving discrimination leads to hardship 
for members of the groups affected. 


10. There are no Scriptural grounds for the prohibition of mixed mar- 
riages. The well-being of the community and pastoral responsibility require, 
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however, that due consideration should be given to certain factors which 
may make such marriages inadvisable. 

11. We call attention once again to the disintegrating effects of migrant 
labour on African life. No stable society is possible unless the cardinal 
importance of family life is recognised, and, from the Christian standpoint, 
it is imperative that the integrity of the family be safeguarded. 

12. It is now widely recognised that the wages received by the vast majority 
of the Non-White people oblige them to exist well below the generally accepted 
minimum standard for healthy living. Concerted action is required to remedy 
this grave situation. 

13. The present system of job reservation must give way to a more 
equitable system of labour which safeguards the interests of all concerned. 


14. Opportunities must be provided for the inhabitants of the Bantu 
areas to live in conformity with human dignity. 

15. It is our conviction that the right to own land wherever he is domiciled, 
and to participate in the government of his country, is part of the dignity 
of the adult man, and for this reason a policy which permanently denies to 
Non-White people the right of collaboration in the government of the country 
of which they are citizens cannot be justified. 


16. (a) It is our conviction that there can be no objection in principle 
to the direct representation of Coloured people in Parliament. 
(b) We express the hope that consideration will be given to the 
application of this principle in the foreseeable future. 


17. In so far as nationalism grows out of a desire for self-realisation 
Christians should understand and respect it. The danger of nationalism 
is, however, that it may seek to fulfil its aim at the expense of the interests 
of others and that it can make the nation an absolute value which takes the 
place of God. The role of the Church must therefore be to help to direct 
national movements towards just and worthy ends. 


Part Ill 


1. Judicial Commission on the Langa and Sharpeville Incidents 


The Consultation expresses its appreciation for the prompt institution 
of enquiries into the recent disturbances and requests the Government to 
publish the findings as soon as possible. 


2. Justice in Trial 


It has been noted that during the recent disturbances a great number 
of people were arrested and detained for several months without being brought 
to trial. While we agree that abnormal circumstances may arise in any country 
necessitating a departure from the usual procedure, we would stress the 
fact that it belongs to the Christian conception of law, justice and freedom 
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that in normal circumstances men should not be punished except after fair 
trial before open courts for previously defined offences. Any departure from 
this fundamental principle should be confined to the narrowest limits and 
only resorted to in the most exceptional circumstances. 


3. Position of Asians in South Africa 


We assure the Indian and other Asian elements in the population that 
they have not been forgotten in our thoughts, discussions and prayers. As 
Christians we assure them that we are convinced that the same measures 
of justice claimed here for other population groups also apply to them. 

4. Freedom of Worship 

Bearing in mind the urgent need for the pastoral care of Non-White people 
living on their employer’s premises, or otherwise unable without great dif- 
ficulty to reach churches in the recognised townships or locations, the Con- 
sultation urges that the State should allow the provision of adequate and 
convenient facilities for Non-White people to worship in urban areas. 

The Consultation also urges European congregations to co-operate by 
making their own buildings available for this purpose whenever practicable. 


5. Freedom to Preach the Gospel 


The Church has the duty and right to proclaim the Gospel to whomever 
it will, in whatever the circumstances, and wherever possible consistent with 
the general principles governing the right of public meetings in democratic 
countries. We therefore regard as unacceptable any special legislation which 
would limit the fulfilment of this task. 


6. Relationship of Churches 


The Consultation urges that it be laid upon the conscience of us all that 
whenever an occasion arises that a Church feels bound to criticize another 
Church or Church leader it should take the initiative in seeking prior consulta- 
tion before making any public statement. We believe that in this way recon- 
ciliation will be more readily effected and that Christianity will not be brought 
into disrepute before the world. 


7. Mutual Information 


The Consultation requests that means be found for the regular exchange 
of all official publications between the member churches for the increase 
of mutual understanding and information. Furthermore, churches are 
requested to provide full information to other churches of their procedures 
in approaching the Government. It is suggested that in approaches to the 
Government, delegations, combined if possible, multi-racial where appropriate, 
should act on behalf of the Churches. 


8. Co-operation in Future 


Any body which may be formed for co-operation in the future is requested 
to give its attention to the following: 
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(a) A constructive Christian approach to separatist movements ; 

(b) The education of the Bantu ; 

(c) The training of Non-White leaders for positions of responsibility in 
all spheres of life ; 

(d) African literacy and the provision of Christian literature ; 

(e) The concept of responsible Christian society in all areas in South 
Africa, including the Reserves ; 

(f) The impact of Islam on Southern Africa. 


Residential Areas 


The Consultation urges, with due appreciation of what has already been 
done in the provision of homes for Non-White people, that there should 
be a greater security of tenure, and that residential areas be planned with 
an eye to the economic and cultural levels of the inhabitants. 


10. The Consultation urges the appointment by the Government of a 
representative commission to examine the migrant labour system, for the 
Church is painfully aware of the harmful effects of this system on the family 
life of the Africans. The Church sees it as a special responsibility to advocate 
a normal family life for the Africans who spend considerable periods of 
time, or live permanently, in White areas. 


We give thanks to Almighty God for bringing us together for fellowship 


and prayer and consultation. We resolve to continue in this fellowship, and 
we have therefore made specific plans to enable us to join in common witness 
in our country. 

We acknowledge before God the feebleness of our often divided witness 
to our Lord Jesus Christ and our lack of compassion for one another. 


We therefore dedicate ourselves afresh to the ministry of reconciliation 
in Christ. 


B 


Statement by the Nederduitse Gereformeerde Kerke 
of the Cape and Transvaal 


The delegations of the Nederduitse Gereformeerde Kerke of the Cape 
and Transvaal wish to state that we have come to consult with other Churches 
under the Word of God and with deep concern for the various and com- 
plicated problems of race relations in the country. We realise with deep 
Christian concern the needs of all the various population groups and that 
the Church has a word to speak to them. 

We wish to confirm that, as stated in the preamble, a policy of differentia- 
tion can be defended from the Christian point of view, that it provides the 
only realistic solution to the problems of race relations and is therefore in 
the best interests of the various population groups. 

We do not consider the resolutions adopted by the Consultation as in 
principle incompatible with the above statement. 
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In voting on Resolution 15 the delegations of the two churches recorded 
their view as follows : “The undersigned voted in favour of point 15, provided 
it be clearly understood that participation in the Government of this country 
refers in the case of White areas to the Africans who are domiciled in the 
declared White areas in the sense that they have no other homeland.” 


Cc 
Statement by the delegation 
of the Nederduitsch Hervormde Kerk of Africa 


We as delegates of the Nederduitsch Hervormde Kerk are grateful for 
the opportunity we had to listen to, and partake in, the witness of the different 
Churches. 

We wish however, to state quite clearly that it is our conviction that 
separate development is the only just solution of our racial problems. We 
therefore reject integration in any form, as a solution of the problem. The 
agreement that has been reached contains such far-reaching declarations 
that we cannot subscribe to it. We can therefore not identify ourselves with it. 

We further wish to place on record our gratefulness to the Government 
for all the positive steps it has taken to solve the problem, and to promote 
the welfare of the different groups. 

The Nederduits Hervormde Kerk will in future as in the past accept its 


responsibility to witness to the government and people in accordance with 
the Word of God. 


D 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Action concerning future co-operation 
between Member-Churches of the WCC in South Africa 


1. It is proposed that the Consultation recommend to the 8 member churches 
in South Africa of the World Council of Churches that they create at 


once a South Africa Conference of World Council of Churches member 
churches. 


The general purposes of this organisation would be 

a) to function as an organ of study, consultation and co-operation among 
the South African member churches of the World Council of Churches ; 

5) to function as a point of contact and co-operation between the South 
African member churches and the World Council of Churches and 
its Divisions and Departments. It is recognised that this function 
would not in any way impede the direct relationship between the 
member churches and the World Council of Churches. It is also 
recognised that activities undertaken by this organisation in South 
Africa on behalf of the World Council of Churches would be decided 
upon by the Conference of member churches. 
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3. It is recognised that this organisation would have to give early attention 
to relationships which should be established with other co-operative 
organisations in South Africa. This is particularly true of its relationships 
with the Christian Council of South Africa. The urgency of developing 
these relationships is accentuated by the prospective merger of the World 
Council of Churches and the International Missionary Council. 


Consideration should be given to the proposed organisation assuming the 
work of the Continuation Committee in consultation with the Continuation 
Committee. 

Procedures : It is recommended that 


a) this resolution, if adopted, be sent to the appropriate officials by the 
co-Secretary of this Consultation, Mr. F. J. van Wyk, with a request 
that they reply to him; 

5b) that Mr. van Wyk report to the churches the response which the 
8 churches make ; 
reports at this Consultation indicate that the churches will be able 
to appoint 2 representatives to a Planning Committee by January 31, 
1961. Mr. van Wyk is therefore authorised to convene this Planning 
Committee as soon thereafter as possible. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


THE FAITH AND ORDER VISION OF UNITY 
Sir, 


I have read with much interest the valuable article which Dr. Leonard 
Hodgson has written in your issue of last April on the above subject. He 
writes that it is now difficult to think oneself into the ecclesiastical atmosphere 
of 1910. As one of the two of the 1200 delegates to the great Edinburgh 
Missionary Conference of 1910 who also was present at the Jubilee service 
in St. Giles last August, may I set forth my experience of the position in 1910 
as contrasted with that of to- day ? 

Dr. Hodgson considers that the churches were unwilling to send delegates 
lest they might compromise their theological positions. We must remember 
that the delegates to the 1910 conference were not commissioned by their 
churches, but were chosen by the missionary societies and boards. No doubt 
some delegates had to be assured that there would not be any theological dis- 
cussions, but only as individuals. 

The Conference was not concerned with questions of unity, much less 
of theological differences. It was entirely a missionary conference. There 
were eight sections, each of which presented a report. All of these reports 
were concerned with the problem of missionary work in the foreign field or 
at the home base. The word unity was a sub-title of the eighth section, but 
the Report was concerned with the unity of fellowship in missionary work. 
Moreover, the work allocated to the continuation committee appointed by 
the conference was concerned with the promotion of missionary interest and 
effort. On the other hand the Edinburgh Jubilee service was concerned with 
the ecumenical movement. There was but little reference to the spread of 
the Kingdom of God. In objective the conference of 1910 differed from that 
of the Jubilee of 1960. 

Again the 1910 conference was organized mostly by laymen. The meetings 
of the conference were presided over by laymen. The reports came largely 
from the laity. Of the 1200 delegates the majority were laymen. On the other 
hand among the 150 church representatives in the procession at the Jubilee 
Service there were only some 20 non-clerical men and women. 

Bishop Newbigin includes in his vision of unity this idea “a fully com- 
mitted fellowship one with another.” 

Is this to come from theological discussion? It seems to me that to expect 
this is to fail to realize the greatness of God and to exalt the littleness of man. 
Is it not the case that when men work together, worship together and hope 
together that they are most disposed to live in unity and concord? When 
they meet to discuss their differences are they not liable to exalt their respective 
positions ? Are they not prone to forget that “truth enters by humble doors,’ 
and that pride is man’s greatest spiritual sin. Moreover, if we claim that 
God accepts one form of ministry or organisation rather than another, are 
we not lowering our conception of God; are we not failing to realize the 
height, depth and breadth of his love? 


Yours etc., 


CHRIST CHURCH CATHEDRAL, ; 
DUBLIN 


Lewis Crossy. 
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The DICASR administrative committee meets in the USA 


At the invitation of the Executive Department of Church World Service 
of the National Council of Churches of Christ in the USA the Administrative 
Committee of the Division of Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees met 
from October 26th to November 3rd in the United States. 

The whole time was not taken up by meetings of the Committee, for the 
first two days were spent in making a brief visit to Washington where the Com- 
mittee was entertained by the Washington Council. In Washington, too, the 
Committee was received at the White House and had the opportunity of con- 
ference with some of the administrative officers of various government depart- 
ments who are dealing with food distribution, technical assistance, refugee and 
migration services, etc. On the second day the Committee travelled by bus 
through the lovely countryside of Maryland to visit the Brethren Service Centre 
at New Windsor. This Centre is also one of the great clothing collection, pack- 
ing and shipping depots of Church World Service. Afterwards the party were 
driven through Pennsylvania, which was still brilliant with autumn colour, to 
the well known conference centre, the Buck Hill Falls Inn. 

The innovation of holding the Administrative Committee away from Geneva 
proved most valuable. Members of the Committee of Church World Service 
and of the relief commissions of the US churches together with some of the 
staff members of the organizations were welcomed as guests and observers at 
the Administrative Committee and were able to see it at work and to participate 
in some measure in the discussions. Many spoke of the value of this experience 
in deepening their understanding of the total task of Inter-Church Aid. For 
the members of the Administrative Committee themselves the chance of con- 


versation and of sharing ideas with their colleagues in the American churches 
proved also most valuable. 


The programme for 1961 


The business of the Committee concerned preparations for the Third Assembly 
and the further definition of proposals for the Division’s work after New Delhi. 
The achievements of World Refugee Year were reviewed, the present under- 
takings of the Refugee Service appraised, and the beginning made in the delinea- 
tion of the tasks still to be accomplished in the Service to Refugees. The Com- 
mittee gave a great deal of time to discussion of the new opportunities that are 
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arising for its ministries in Africa, and to the way in which aid for the Congo 
might best be secured and coordinated. Plans were approved for the extension 
of the Ecumenical Scholarship Programme so that in the future it will include 
not only theological students but those who need special technical training for 
their Christian service especially among new nations. The proposed programme 
for the Migration Conference to be held from June 11-16, 1961, was accepted 
and a report received of the preparations in hand in the various countries and 
churches for the Conference. The discussion concerning the work of the Division 
in areas of acute human need was carried a stage further, and steps were taken 
towards the establishing of a special comprehensive project in Chile. The Com- 
mittee also learned with satisfaction of the broadening of the services of the 
Ecumenical Church Loan Fund and of the coming into being of Ecumenical 
Church Loan Fund Committees in Asia and Africa and the possibility of establish- 
ing such committees in Latin America. The report of the beginning of the work 
of a Team in Tunis after more than three years of preparation and negotiation 
was most cordially welcomed. 

The examination of the financial position of the Division proved most encour- 
aging. Evidence was given that the basic budget of the Division — the Service 
Programme — which had been set at a level of $900,000 for 1960 was likely 
to be met in full, while contributions of the churches to projects listed in the 
Project Lists for Europe and for Lands Outside Europe have already passed 
the $1,000,000 mark for each area. The response to the projects listed in the 
Division’s World Refugee Year Work Book was reported to be approaching 
$5,000,000, and evidence was given of further moneys which are likely to be 
forthcoming. All these figures took no account of the enormous contribution 
of the churches in money, in material aid both for emergency situations and 
continuing programmes. One of the most encouraging features of the general 
survey which the Committee made of the situation was of the increasing par- 
ticipation of churches in Asia, Africa and Latin America, and also of churches 
which had been helped in their rehabilitation in the post-war emergency. 


American churches pledge support 


When the Administrative Committee was over the members had the privilege 
of sitting in at the meeting of the Board of Managers of Church World Service 
and of the Advisory Committee of the US Conference. This was a profitable 
experience for them and an encouraging one, for they heard the representatives 
of the US churches resolve to seek to raise their share of the Service Programme 
budget of $1,106,000 for 1961. 

Many of the items on the Administrative Committee’s agenda were such as 
would have been dealt with wherever the Committee. met. It was the setting 
of this Committee’s meeting which made the difference. Some of the members 
were visiting the United States for the first time and getting to know at first 


17 
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hand what American hospitality means, and learning of the vitality of American 
church life and of the urgency and generosity of their outreach to other Christian 
churches and to people in need. For some members of the Committee this was 
one more opportunity for making new friends in the United States or for keeping 
cherished friendships in good repair. 

The meeting as a whole served to confirm the impression that the Third 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches in New Delhi will have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing how this ministry of the churches through recent years has 
been building up and of legislating for the ways and means by which it may 
become in the next period a still more “‘substantial reinforcement of the total 
mission of the Church.” 


“Lausanne” and Intercommunion 


The delegates to the European Ecumenical Youth Assembly voiced the 
request that the churches should not come to a standstill in the “urgent task” 
of working for “the establishment of an increasingly inclusive intercommunion.” 
The Central Committee at St. Andrews rejoiced “in the seriousness and enthu- 
siasm with which the young people gathered at Lausanne addressed themselves 
to the issues of church division and church unity” and “expressed the hope that 
the churches would give careful attention to that part of the findings which deals 


with the question of communion services in ecumenical gatherings.” 

In the months following the meeting of the Central Committee several mem- 
ber churches have taken seriously the request of the Lausanne Assembly, par- 
ticularly in response to the expression of that request by their own delegates 
to Lausanne. In some instances this has led to formal action on the part of 
the member churches or national councils. We refer to three examples below, 
and hope to give more substantial attention to this issue in a later number of 
the Review. 

The Conference of Bishops of the United Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
German (VLKD) has instructed its committee on ecumenical relations to re- 
examine the question of intercommunion. The Conference unanimously affirmed 
that consultations on the subject between representatives of different churches 
or groups should be held within the framework of the WCC. 

The Synod of the Netherlands Reformed Church, having discussed at length 
the various issues brought into prominence by the Lausanne Assembly, announced 
that it would take steps to reconsider its position on intercommunion and on 
the question of church voting rights of all church members from the time of 
confirmation regardless of age. 

The annual meeting of the British Council of Churches passed the following 
recommendation : 

That the Council, taking into consideration the serious challenge of the 

report of the Lausanne Youth Conference, remit to the Faith and Order 
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Department in consultation with the Youth Department consideration of the 
references to intercommunion and offer guidance to the Council in prepara- 
tion for the next youth conference and other ecumenical youth conferences 
sponsored by the British Council of Churches. 


The second meeting of the Conference of European Churches 


The Conference of European Churches first met in January 1959. Its pur- 
poses are, first, to give opportunity for ecumenical discussion between church 
leaders from Eastern and Western Europe. Second, to provide a meeting place 
for discussion between churches which are not members of the World Council 
of Churches and those which are. 

For the second meeting of the Conference some 120 church leaders from 19 
European countries and Russia met in early October 1960 at Nyborg Strand 
in Denmark. There was wide confessional representation. 

Bishop Hanns Lilje introduced the general theme, speaking on the first 
evening on the subject, ““The Service of the European Churches in a Changing 
World.” In later plenary sessions this theme was developed in three major ways. 

Propounding the first development, Dr. A.T. van Leeuwen, director of 
“Kerk en Wereld,” sought to define “The Service of the Church in a World 
threatened by Dechristianisation.” He stated, “Her task is that she must stand 
by real man in his real need... in a world which is endeavouring to pursue the 
human ideal, the real man is often eliminated.” 

Prof. J. B. Jeschke, of the Comenius Theological Faculty in Prague prepared, 
as the second development, a paper on the subject ““The Service of the Church 
in a World without Peace.” In the absence of Prof. Jeschke this was read by 
Bishop Novak of the Czechoslovakian Church. Stressing the need for a forthright 
proclamation of the Gospel, Prof. Jeschke wrote, “‘The Gospel is stronger than 
the unrest in the human heart and stronger than the tensions which beget strife 
amongst men.” Preaching must “do much greater justice to the testimony of 
the Bible and be much simpler than the preaching we have known hitherto.” 

The third development was introduced by Dr. N. A. Nissiotis, a Greek 
Orthodox member of the staff at the Ecumenical Institute, Bossey. In his 
address on “The ecclesiological significance of inter-church Diakonia” (which 
is reproduced elsewhere in this issue), he maintained that such service was 
a manifestation of the grace of God. “It does not represent a principle of 
behaviour, following the example of Christ, which imposes on responsible church 
leaders polite conduct amongst themselves, but the ‘condiiio sine qua non’ of 
the existence of the Church as the People of God, as the Body of Christ. The 
one local church does not serve the other, but they exist together through the 
service of reconciliation.” 


Three study groups were formed to examine the points raised by these papers, 
whilst a fourth group discussed the value and future of the Conference itself. 
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The Conference produced no starting statements, but the value of the personal 
encounters was such that a proposal to hold a third meeting in September 1962 
was warmly applauded. The praesidium and executive committee were strength- 
ened by the addition of new members, and Dr. H. H. Harms of Hamburg was 
re-appointed secretary. 

The Conference is organized entirely independently of the World Council 
of Churches, but in close contact with it. The Inter-Church Aid Secretary for 
Europe, of the World Council, was appointed to act as liaison between the Con- 
ference and the Council. 


Dr. Edgar Chandler 


After eleven years of service to the World Council of Churches as Associate 
Director of the Division of Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees and Director 
of the Refugee Service, Dr. Chandler became Executive Vice-President of the 
Council of Churches of Greater Chicago and took up his duties on November Ist, 
1960. 

Dr. Chandler brought to this task the creative imagination of the artist, 
a deep Christian compassion and— what was not always realized —a well 
trained and scholarly mind. He assumed the leadership of the Refugee Service 
in most difficult times, but under his leadership it grew to a world-wide enter- 
prise involving large-scale financial transactions and a network of field offices 
in six continents, all harnessed to a ministry to refugees which is entirely personal 
and pastoral. 

Dr. Chandler revealed an astonishing ingenuity in devising ways of solving 
problems of refugees and a great determination in overcoming the difficulties 
of the work. He proved a persistent and tenacious negotiator with governmental 
and intergovernmental agencies, and indefatigable in his personal service to 
the refugees themselves. Across the years he built around him a team of workers 
of diverse gifts and varied experience, and he not only won their personal affec- 
tion but inspired their dedication to the cause. 

In his devotion to the ecumenical movement he saw to it that refugee offices 
became real outposts of that movement in various lands and that the refugee 
staff understood themselves to be representatives of it. 

In Geneva, Dr. and Mrs. Chandler kept open house where visitors, refugee 
staff, World Council staff, refugees, student and school colleagues of the mem- 
bers of his own family, found a ready welcome and gracious hospitality. 

Dr. Chandler’s rich and selfless service will be recorded in the annals of 
the World Council of Churches and will surely prove one of its more shining 
pages. His return to his home land and to the ecumenical task in the great 
city of Chicago means that he is not lost to the ecumenical movement. He will 
bring his gifts and experience to the building of ecumenicity in the kind of local 
situation where its foundation must most surely be laid, and the World Council 
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of Churches itself can look forward to the new contributions out of this experi- 
ence which one of its most devoted servants will yet make. 


John Garrett and Philip Potter 


Both of these men are knight-errants of the ecumenical movement seeking 
out and slaying many dragons of ignorance, mistrust and little faith which lie 
in wait by the way. Both joined the staff at the time of the Second Assembly ; 
both leave after six years hard work in order to make way for new leaders to 
take over for the Third Assembly and beyond. To both the member churches 
of the World Council and the staff owe special gratitude. 

John Garrett created the Information Department in its present form. His 
achievement has been so substantial that it seems too difficult to believe that 
the World Council was ever without such an essential instrument for its work. 
He not only created and directed the Department but himself made a most 
varied personal contribution to its work as a writer, editor, photographer and 
diplomat. In visual arts, architecture and music he was no mean connoisseur ; 
but he will be remembered by his colleagues above all for his resolute faith — 
expressed in highly contemporary terms, and his outstanding gifts as pastor 
and leader of bible studies. He is now Principal of Camden College, Sydney, 
the theological college of the Congregational Union of his native Australia. 

Philip Potter came to the Youth Department of the World Council from 
Dominica in the West Indies via Jamaica, Haiti and a spell of service with the 
British SCM. He served first as Assistant Secretary and from 1958 as Head 
of the Department. A tireless traveller, he has fascinated and inspired audiences 
in all six continents, but, not unnaturally, he had a special love for Africa and 
gave much time and energy to the leadership of the “* African Working Group” and 
related projects. Philip was ever a man to “see visions,” to take the long view 
and the wide view, and, though he would be much amused at the idea, his col- 
leagues felt that he was developing outstanding powers as a “Christian states- 
man.” As Chairman of the World Student Christian Federation (in succession 
to Dr. D. T. Niles) and as secretary for West Africa and the West Indies of 
the Methodist Missionary Society, he will have great scope for his talents. 
But he will be remembered by youth groups all over the world not only or chiefly 
as a leader and speaker, but above all as a most sensitive and humble Christian 
man. 

To them both and to their wives we bid “‘Godspeed in all your labours.” 


World Council consults with South African Church leaders 


The consultation held in Johannesburg from December 2 to 14 between a 
delegation of the World Council and 80 delegates of the eight South African 
member churches had been arranged because there was a danger of misunder- 
standing between the member churches in South Africa and between churches 
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in South Africa and the World Council. For those who participated in it there 
is no doubt that its purpose, to arrive at better understanding, has been fulfilled. 
Every participant had to admit that he had made discoveries about the life and 
attitude of the other churches. The same is true of the relation between the 
WCC and the South African churches. The consultation was definitely a com- 
mon search for truth and light on the basis of the Word of God. Worship and 
bible study were the central part of our programme. The four groups which 
had World Council delegates as chairman became small families in which very 
frank speaking could take place precisely because there was confidence in each 
other’s integrity as Christians. And finally it was unanimously decided that 
the new spirit which had been born between the churches should find expression 
in a new organizational relationship. 

This by itself made the consultation worth while. But there was more. AI- 
though there had been no previous decision that any common statement was 
to be issued it was unanimously decided that an attempt should be made to 
formulate our consensus. This was done by the method that every paragraph 
of the proposed statement should be adopted by not less than eighty per cent 
of the participants. (See the Ecumenical Chronicle in this issue.) 

Thus the statement represents the common convictions of the overwhelming 
majority of the consultants. The fact that the smallest of the three Dutch 
Reformed Churches namely the Hervormde Kerk spoke out against the state- 
ment is regrettable, but it remains true that the statement represents the com- 
mon mind of the delegates of seven of the eight churches, including churches 
of English, Dutch or African background. It is a consensus, for each of the 
churches would have wanted to say more at specific points. 

For those who know the South African scene it is clear that this statement 
has far-reaching significance. The reaction — both positive and negative — in 
the press has underlined this. Much will now depend on the decision of the 
churches when the statement is brought before their official meetings. We 
must pray and hope that in all churches concerned there will be found sufficient 
men and women who believe, as a Dutch Reformed church leader put it, that 


out of the tensions and confusions of our time God is bringing forth great and 
good things for His Church. 
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THE STATE OF THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


A SEMINARY SuRvEY by YORKE ALLEN Jr. Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1960, 640 pp. $/0. 


This is a splendid example of the kind of research that the Churches ought 
to be carrying out. It hardly needs to be said that it has been carried out 
not by the Churches but by a secular agency. 

The history of A Seminary Survey is extremely interesting. Some years 
ago the General Secretary of the International Missionary Council, Dr. C. W. 
Ranson, was able to interest one of the Rockefeller brothers in the problem 
of the training of the ministry in the younger Churches, and suggested that 
some financial help for this work might be forthcoming from the resources 
of one or other of the Rockefeller trusts. It is the excellent principle of the 
Rockefeller family not to assign money to any project until it has been very 
carefully studied and surveyed. Mr. Yorke Allen was put on to make a com- 
prehensive study of theological training in the younger Churches ; he collected 
and digested an enormous mass of material, and the report based on this 
was made available to a restricted circle of leaders in the Protestant missionary 
enterprise (all I think in the United States of America) before the project 
of the Theological Education Fund was launched at the International Mis- 
sionary Assembly held in Ghana in 1958. 

It was later suggested that, for the sake of completeness, Mr. Yorke Allen 
might be asked to add to his labours a survey of the theological work of the 
Roman Catholic and Orthodox Churches in the same areas of the world. 
With untiring zeal he set to work again, collected another enormous mass 
of material, digested it and set it out in writing. As a result, we have before 
us in this book such a survey of this whole area of Christian activity as has 
never been set forth before in the history of the Church. Three main sections 
deal respectively with “Protestant” work (292 pages), Roman Catholic work 
(197 pages), and the work of the Orthodox Churches (46 pages). Then follow 


conclusions and recommendations. But this mere summary does not do 


justice to the riches and variety of the contents of this Survey, which includes 
sections on such themes as “‘the lack of texts,” 
neglect of theological education.” 

The first reaction must be one of thankfulness that this book is available, 
of admiration for the care displayed and for the quite immense labour that 


and “‘some reasons for the 


has gone to the making of the survey. The second must be regret that a book, 
which it is possible and right to praise so highly, is not a great deal better 
than it is. It is quite impossible for one man, however gifted and skilled in 
research, to control so gigantic a range of material and to keep it up to date. 
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Mr. Yorke Allen is not a theologian but a layman. He has never been a 
missionary. This gives him the advantage of detachment, and freedom from 
the prejudices of the expert. Yet he could have been helped at many points, 
if his pages had been read before publication by those who have had experience 
on the field, and who have more intimate knowledge of some of the subjects 
discussed than is easily available to a researcher working in an office in New 
York. 

Thus I find that in the sections of the book which ceal with subjects with 
which I am closely familiar myself and with institution. which I have visited, 
there is not a single page which is not in need of correction or amplification. 
One or two examples may suffice : 

1. When I was in Singapore in July 1960 and visited Trinity College, the 
staff complained bitterly that the information given on pp. 117-118 was 
already so completely out of date as to give a caricature of what this vigorous 
and progressive united College is achieving. 

2. The statement on p. 33 that, of the six members of the staff of Immanuel 
College, Ibadan, Nigeria, “five hold B. A. degrees’’ would hardly convey 
to an American reader that all these five gentlemen hold honours degrees 
in theology of British Universities, for which, according to British ideas, a 
higher standard is required than for any B. D. degree offered by an American 
Seminary ; or that one of these teachers, who at the time of writing was the 
most distinguished theologian teaching anywhere in Africa, has since been 
called back to Cambridge to succeed Dr. John Robinson, now Bishop of 
Woolwich, as Dean of Clare College. 

3. Literacy statistics are plaguy things, and can be most dangerously 
misleading. It is commonly said that the literacy of India is only 15-20 percent 
(p. 252). But our concern here is with the literacy of the Christian community, 
and this may present a very different picture. Thus the Census of 1931 in 
India showed that in the Tinnevelly area, in the age group 15-20, literacy among 
Christians was 55 per cent for males and 37 per cent for females. As the non- 
Roman missions had gone much further in education that those of the Roman 
Catholics, it is fairly safe to assume that among “Protestant” Christians of 
the rising generation at that date two-thirds of the young men and half the 
young women were already literate. Since then of course literacy has made 
considerable further progress. Figures such as these, even if only approxi- 
mately correct, are indispensable for the close study of theological education. 

4. The section on India is open to considerably graver criticism. On p. 101 
Mr. Yorke Allen states that “‘because of their large number there is no need 
for a detailed discussion in this Survey of each of the 27 theologicat schools 
at the L. Th. level in India. Concerning many of them there is little or no 
information which is readily available outside of India.”” On p. 102 he goes 
on to say, “Bishop Newbigin stresses the importance of the 27 schools at the 
L. Th. level as compared to the five theological colleges.” Surely he should 
have recognised the unique authority of Bishop Newbigin in such a matter. 
There is not the smallest difficulty in getting information about these schools. 
The result of this failure in judgment is that this section of the Survey has 
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very little value. Nothing is said about the effects on theological training 
of the coming into being of the Church of South India, or of the serious 
attempts made in some of these schools to teach theology up to the highest 
level in Indian languages. 

Such criticisms suggest what we have, and what we have not, in this monu- 
mental Survey. It will form an admirable jumping-off place for the detailed 
research that is still needed, and which ought to be undertaken by the Churches, 
in every area dealt with in the book. This Survey is immensely valuable, but 
it is not authoritative. It lacks the authority of such books as Dr. C. W. Ran- 
son’s The Christian Minister in India and Professor B.C. M. Sundkler’s 
The Christian Minister in Africa. If taken by the Churches as authoritative, 
it may at certain points prove gravely misleading. 

The section of conclusions and recommendations leads us straight into 
the heart of the as yet unsolved problems of theological education everywhere 
in the world. With a great deal that is here written every student of the subject 
must be sorrowfully in agreement. 

In 1938, Section VIII of the Tambaram Conference, which dealt with 
this subject, reported that theological training is probably that part of the 
missionary enterprise which is most neglected and worst carried out. Many 
other voices have repeated this refrain in the intervening years. I think that 
Mr. Yorke Allen underestimates what has been done by the Churches to 
put their house in order ; but so much remains to be done that we need not 
quarrel about trifles. 

The main theme of this report is the importance of “building on strength.” 
Clearly this is reasonable. Even four million dollars will not go very far, 
if sprinkled round over nearly two hundred seminaries, some of very inferior 
quality. This report, as originally written, concluded with a list of twenty 
seminaries which in the opinion of the compiler were deserving of help. This 
list has not been included in the volume under review. Those of us at the 
Ghana Assembly who were particularly interested in this subject asked most 
urgently for information as to whether such a list had been included or not. 
This information, in my judgment most unwisely, was withheld. It is highly 
creditable to the Theological Education Fund Committee that from the start 
it has shown itself resolved to carry out its work in a spirit of complete inde- 
pendence ; it is highly creditable to those responsible for the Sealantic Fund 
that they have in no way tried to infringe this liberty. But I think it a mistake 
that the original list has not been included in the printed volume. It would 
have been extremely interesting to compare the list as drawn up by Mr. Yorke 
Allen on his premises, and the conclusions reached by the Committee in the 
practical task of distribution of funds; and to attempt to discern, if there 
are differences, from what these differences of judgment spring. 

For the assessment of strength is a very delicate matter. By Indian stand- 
ards no seminary in tropical Africa can be judged to be strong. Yet there 
are perhaps twice as many Evangelical Christians in tropical Africa as in 
the whole of India. To help India’s five theological colleges at the expense 
of Africa might be crazy folly in the crisis of the mid-twentieth century. 
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Mr. Yorke Allen is strongly in favour of united work ; and here too in 
general the student must go with him. But he is, perhaps, not fully aware 
of the difficulties involved. He is himself a Congregationalist, and naturally 
most familiar with that group of American Churches which are not doctrinally 
very strongly committed and have no difficulties about intercommunion. But 
what are we going to do when Anglicans, Lutherans, still more Baptists, and 
yet more Orthodox, come on the scene? Are we going to break all the rules 
of the Churches and encourage the students to practise intercommunion ‘ 
or are we going to submit them to the misery of seminary life together without 
joint participation in the Holy Communion? It is wretched to have to state 
this, but nothing is gained by being unrealistic. The fact is that a rather 
radical distinction has to be made between the teaching of theology and 
training for the ordained ministry of a church. This is recognised in the Survey, 
but not perhaps quite as clearly as is necessary. Probably everyone would 
agree that Union Seminary, New York, the Yale Divinity School and the 
Harvard Divinity School are three of the most splendid theological teaching 
institutions in the world. Yet, if I were an American bishop, I would not 
ordain any graduate of any one of those institutions to the ministry, until 
he had spent a year, and more probably two years, in an Episcopal Seminary, 
to learn the job that he was going to spend the rest of his life doing. We had 
better recognise the fact that until we have united churches, a united theolog- 
ical school can only do about half of the job that needs to be done. Unless 
we clearly recognise this, we shall simply make impossible the formation of 
united schools where they might otherwise come into existence. 

Then libraries. Here everyone will be in agreement. In most seminaries 
in the younger Churches libraries are miserable, and the result is intellectual 
stagnation for both staff and students.- All ought at once to be supplied with 
the indispensable works of reference, and other books. But of whom are 
we thinking? Of staff or of students? Our choice will vary considerably 
according to the decision in this matter. And who is going to look after the 
books ? All missionary teachers are overworked. Someone will have to be 
found to look after the books. And, if the books are not rapidly to deteriorate, 
in many areas what is needed is not just steel shelves but also air-conditioning. 
There is nothing simple in this field ; and the further we go the more complicated 
things become. 

And then texts. Hardly any book produced in the West is suitable for 
use in teaching overseas. What can be done about this? Here our Survey 
is realistic but not quite realistic enough. Clearly it is impossible to produce 
large theological libraries in a hundred and fifty languages, though far more 
could be done than is being done. We must select. But is it not just sensible 
to realise that for a great many years to come every student in these younger 
churches must have one western language as a reading language, even though 
he may not be able to speak it well; and that the only three languages that 
really come into consideration are English, French and Spanish? It will be 
a very long time before the necessary books can be made available in French 
or Spanish. Is it not just sensible to concentrate on English? The first step 
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is to find the scholarship help which will make it possible to extend the course 
of theological study from three years to four, the first year being spent largely 
in an intensive study of English on modern methods. 

Then book production. If one thing is more certain than another, it is 
that good books cannot be produced by tired missionaries in their spare 
time. But there are about 400 reasonably competent theological teachers in 
the younger churches. If in the course of the next ten years each of these 
could be given two sabbatical years and set down to write, in ten years we should 
have quite a large theological library. But theologians have to learn to write, 
as has been painfully discovered by almost all the writers of World Christian 
Books ; and what they write has to be severely and strictly checked by those 
who are likely to use the books. And of course all must be done in relation 
to a carefully worked out plan. Of the three series at present appearing in 
English for the younger churches, World Christian Books alone works to a 
standardised vocabulary, the 6,000 word vocabulary to be found in the Oxford 
Progressive Dictionary of English. This is very important; the choice of 
words to a large extent determines the usableness of a book by those whose 
own language is not English. 

And, next, the question of recruiting. Our Survey suggests that an im- 
provement in the quality of leadership and teaching will draw more and 
better students to the Seminaries. It may. But I wonder whether Mr. Yorke 
Allen has appreciated the extent to which the Churches choose the students 
who will go to the seminaries ; hardly anywhere is it a question of voluntary 
enrolment on the part of the student. And, if it was, would the students 
thus trained enter the ordained service of the Church? Experience suggests 
that the answer is No. Ghana has the only fully-fledged theological faculty 
in tropical Africa ; students are passing their B. D.; but they are not going 
into the service of the Church. Of the Ethiopian students sent to Athens 
to study theology, not one, unless I am misinformed, has been ordained 
to the priesthood of the Ethiopian Church. Progress is not really possible 
until the Churches themselves want an educated ministry. We have not really 
made any progress, if we are merely strengthening the élite of teachers 
and administrators in the younger Churches, who are unusable in the 
ordinary ministry of the Church, and know nothing of its glories and 
its sorrows. 

And _,so finally to finance. We have to get away from the illusion that 
the younger Churches are poor. They will find a great deal of money for the 
things that they really want to do, such as building a new church in the vil- 
lage, or creating a new high school in a local area. But the last thing for 
which they will raise money is theological education. And this puts the west- 
ern churches and the IMC in an intolerable situation. Are we to say, “In 
ten years” time your theological education must be supported entirely by 
the local churches? If we do, it is almost certain that all higher theological 
education in the younger Churches will collapse. Or are we to continue to 
subsidise these very expensive seminaries, which the younger Churches have 
not as yet convincingly shown that they really want? Or what are we to do? 
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As I have already said, the further you go into these matters the more com- 
plicated they become. 

So the great Survey stands as a challenge to the Churches to go further 
in study, research, and action. The signs are propitious. The important thing 
that happened at Ghana was not the acceptance of the Theological Education 
Fund idea. It was the appointment of the IMC’s own Theological Committee. 
This ought to have been done at Tambaram in 1938. But better late than 
never. The TEF will have only a short life ; it is the expressed wish of the 
Sealantic Fund authorities that if possible the money they are making available 
should be spent within five years. But that is just a beginning ; the Sealantic 
Fund has begun to show what is possible. But after this four million dollars, 
there ought to be another four million and another after that, and after that 
yet another. Then we should still be just beginning. And the IMC’s committee 
is there, and will be a permanent centre for this kind of operation. Already 
plans are on hand, late in time, for a theological survey of Australia, New 
Zealand and the South Pacific. Others must follow. And so the good work 
goes on. A Seminary Survey will stand for the rest of time as a landmark 
and a starting-point. Its value will depend in the end on what the Churches 
do with it, not as a resting-place, but as a jumping-off point for further under- 
standing and endeavour. 

STEPHEN NEILL, 
Bishop. 


A DETAILED DISCUSSION OF THE FAMILY 


MARRIAGE : EAST AND West, by Davip and VerA Mace, Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1960, 326 pp. $4.50. 


The authors were born in Great Britain and moved to the United States 
after World War II. David Mace is Associate Professor of Family Study 
at the University of Pennsylvania. His articles appear in such national 
magazines as McCall’s and Reader’s Digest. 

During the last four years the authors have been around the world twice 
for governments, universities and churches. They served for three months 
in a conference of twenty Asian family-guidance leaders in Chiengmai, Upper 
Thailand, and they have helped in the establishment of marriage-guidance 
services on five continents. Through the reading of about 90 books on mar- 
riage and related subjects they have further informed themselves. 

It is stated that the purpose of the book is to ask questions in the right 
context, rather than to give answers. A wealth of material, with illustrations, 
dealing with the Asian pattern of life in childhood, mate-selection, betrothal, 
marriage, parenthood and widowhood will be found on these pages. The 
related problems of polygamy, concubinage, divorce and child-wives are 
discussed. 

Customs in the East are compared and contrasted with customs in the 
West. The Asian describes the difference: “In the West you fall in love, 
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then marry. In the East we marry, then fall in love.” The authors ask, 
“Which of these two approaches to marriage is the most likely to lead to 
a successful union ?” They maintain that this question is not easy to answer 
though the Westerner may think the answer is a foregone conclusion. 

The vast amount of detailed material of the first 274 pages is brought into 
focus and summarized in the last chapter on “The future of marriage.” They 
quote with a large measure of approval Dr. Samuel Johnson’s statement : 
“I believe that marriages would in general be as happy, and often more so, 
if they were all made by the Lord Chancellor, upon a due consideration of 
the characters and circumstances, without the partners having any choice 
in the matter.” Proceeding from one extreme to the other, four patterns 
for this selection of mates are listed: 1. Selection by the parents — the young 
people themselves not consulted. 2. Selection by the parents, but the young 
people consulted. 3. Selection by the young people, but parental approval 
necessary. 4. Selection by the young people — the parents not consulted. 
The authors reject the first, believing that it denies the young people their 
rightful freedom. They reject the last, believing that parents should not be 
left entirely out of the picture. “‘The desirable ideal, we believe, is a cooperative 
selection by young people and parents together.” 

There is an appendix to the book on “Marriage in Communist China”. 
This material is placed in a separate category because authentic information 
on developing conditions in that country is not readily available. The facts 
as they are believed to be regarding the communes and family life under the 
prevailing collectivism are set forth. Those who have received most of their 
information from Western newspapers and magazines will be surprised at 
the measure of appreciation of the changed conditions in China which is 
expressed in this appendix. But it is not clear what the ultimate conditions 
will be. 

Urbanization, industrialization, economic improvement, and general 
education make it inevitable that Eastern customs will move in the direction 
of many that prevail in the West ; it is to be hoped that the extreme freedom 
that prevails among young people in the West will be corrected to give larger 
place to values inherent in Eastern customs. 

RAYMOND A. DUDLEY. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC DIRECTIVES ON ECUMENISM 


THAT THEY MAY BE ONE, by Grecory BAuM O.S.A., A Study in Papal Doctrine 
(Leo XIII — Pius XII), Bloomsbury Publishing Co. Lid., 1958, 181 pp. 
21 /-. 


The author of this book, a young German-born Canadian Augustinian 
Father, is one of the 15 consultants Pope John XXIII has appointed for the 
new secretariat for relations with non-Roman Christians. He has been 
appointed because of this book. So it is of double value to consider it, for 
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scientific results it contains and for the importance it has obtained in Church- 
politics. Baum examines the doctrines of the popes from Leo XIII to John 
XXIII about dissident Christians and dissident churches. He quotes not 
only the well-known encyclicals but also many almost forgotten letters and 
decisions. The result he obtains is a very favourable one: a growing under- 
standing of the common intentions of the different Christian communities. 

Baum is a very competent and correct Roman theologian. He begins by 
the assumption that the Roman Catholic Church is identical with the Body 
of Christ. He knows the difficulties which arise for a recognition of other 
churches as Churches, if one starts from this point. But he does not turn 
away from these difficulties. He puts into the centre of his book the famous 
Boston Letter, addressed by the Holy Office to the Archbishop of Boston 
in 1949 on “the meaning of the dictum: no salvation outside the Church.” 
Here is condemned in clear sentences the doctrine that a non-Roman Chris- 
tian could not be saved. From this Baum derives the doctrine that “in addi- 
tion to complete membership there are other ways of belonging to the Body 
of Christ’’ (31). The definition of dissident Christians as “guiltlessly separated” 
leads to an inquiry into the character of dissident churches. He explains 
that the Holy See in the last 60 years has avoided calling them “schismatics” 
or “heretics,” for this expression could be used only of their “evil origin” 
but is misleading as to their status (68). But in developing his notion of 
“Catholic ecumenism” he cannot avoid a dangerous controversy. On the 
one hand for him “‘it is the office of reconciliation entrusted to the Church 
with regard to dissident Christianity” (97). On the other hand there is the 
Instruction “Ecclesia Catholica” even from the year 1949 with the assumption 
“that dissident Christians returning to the communion of Peter do not con- 
tribute anything essential to the Church which had hitherto been lacking 
in her’ (75). This unhappy word “return” is the greatest obstacle to every 
reconciliation. It is no secret, for example, that every ecumenically-minded 
group in the Roman Catholic Church in Germany is expressing the urgent 
desire that this expression should vanish from the official Roman language. 
Baum is courageous enough to define reconciliation as a “benefit even to 
the Catholic Church” (119). As to the Instruction he distinguishes “‘values 
lacking in the Church” and such “lacking to the Church” (76). For him there 
is a “supernatural good, living in separation.” Not that this good can be 
lacking to the Church, but “the health of this good.” Later on he explains 
this rather sophistic distinction : “reunion will reinforce the Church’s resistance 
to God’s enemies and expand her missionary influence in the world” (119). In 
other words : what is lacking not in but to the Church is credibility in the world. 

This seems to be the last word of Roman theology for the moment, for 
Rome is not capable of confessing with the World Council of Churches “‘deep 
shame and penitence for its failure to manifest Jesus Christ to men as he 
really is.” Baum objects “If the Church could sin, then the gates of hell 
could come to prevail against her” (155). This is in our eyes the original sin 
of Rome: to look for security in logical deductions and in human institu- 
tions, a lack of full faith in the Lord’s grace. Thence is derived the Roman 
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inability and unwillingness to repent which is the decisive obstacle to a 
reunion. 

But we can be grateful for many really helpful remarks and for a truly 
fraternal mind in this book. Sometimes his interpretations seem to go further 
than the authors may have thought (e.g. the reference to an encyclical ““Tametsi 
futura” from 1900) (112). This reference is brought under the heading of 
“The refusal to proselytize.” Indeed, if this refusal should become not only 
a theoretical declaration but the Roman practice in all parts of the world, it 
could be a decisive step not to reunion, but to reconciliation. Very cour- 
ageously Baum admits that “the terrible word ‘absorb’ is not as unfounded 
as one would wish.”’ But in his view “it does not correspond to the intentions 
of the Church” (166/167). We can be glad that such a fraternal interpreta- 
tion of Roman documents is not only possible, but that this fraternal attitude 
is recognized by the appointment of the author to the new Secretariat. 

Otto Henrich V. D. GABLENTZ. 


DR. SCHWEITZER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


MA VIE ET MA PENSEE, by ALBERT SCHWETZER. Albin Michel, Paris, 1960. 
287 pp. NF 9.75. 


One would have to be a theologian, a philosopher and an expert on music 
all in one in order to do full justice to this book of memoirs by Albert Schweitzer, 
crammed with profound thought on all three of these fields of knowledge, 
in all of which he is the admiration of his contemporaries. He was less than 
nine years old the first time he replaced the organist at a service in the village 
church where he lived in Alsace. When the time came for him to do his 
military service, he carried the New Testament in Greek in his haversack 
and meditated on the historic interpretation of the life of Jesus. After com- 
pleting his studies in philosophy he sustained his thesis brilliantly, but declined 
an invitation to become Senior Lecturer in the Faculty of Arts and decided 
to study theology and become a pastor. As he himself said, his father and 
grandfather had been pastors and “‘preaching was an innate need” to him. 
He obtained his degree and his teacher’s diploma in theology for his “History 
of the Last Supper in relation to the life of Jesus and the history of Early 
Christianity.”” On the Ist March 1902 he gave his inaugural lecture at the 
Faculty of Theology in Strasbourg on the doctrine of the Logos in St. John’s 
Gospel. Throughout his whole life he pursued his theological and philosophi- 
cal studies in addition to the study of music, and is the author of world- 
famous books on Bach and on the art of organ-building. 

It was in 1905, however, when he was thirty, that he took the decision 
which was to change the whole course of his life ; he decided to give up his 
work in the Church and to begin studying medicine. It was then that his great 
vocation became clear to him — to be a missionary and to serve his neighbour 
in Equatorial Africa. Albert Schweitzer had the joy of being able to carry 
out his concern; he was not forced by circumstances to renounce it, as so 
often happens. 
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The pages of his memoirs in which he describes the joy of those whom 
providence permits to serve their ideal are among the most beautiful in his 
book : “As I have learned to understand people, I am sure that they aspire 
to the ideal more than they appear to do. Just as there are far more invisible 
underground springs than there are actual rivers, so there is far more latent 
idealism in people’s hearts than is apparent. Humanity is waiting for men 
who are capable of releasing what is still blocked and enabling the hidden 
waters to well up to the surface.” (p. 104). 

Instead of talking about the religion of love, he was going to put it into 
practice. With his medical degree in his pocket he left for Africa in 1913. 
That was the beginning of his great adventure in Lambaréné. The book 
describes his struggles against malaria, sleeping-sickness, dysentery and other 
tropical diseases, his surgery —in which he was assisted by his wife who 
was a trained nurse — and above all how he carried out his “practical mis- 
sion” of loving his neighbour. The narrative is simple but extremely eloquent. 

The tribulations and the joys of thousands of anonymous missionaries 
of whom the public has never heard are reflected in these pages, written by 
the Nobel Prize-winner of 1953, who is to be made a member of the French 
Academy of Moral and Political Science. 

The book is full of deep insights into the great problems of life — the 
meaning of civilisation, philosophy and ethics and very important theological 
questions. It is an excellent source of information for all who wish to study 
the work and thought of Albert Schweitzer. 

The author has only written his memoirs up to 1931, but it is easy to study 
his life and thought since then with the aid of the chronology and the bib- 
liography given at the end of the book. This is a book to be read and re-read. 

L. LEDERMANN. 


THE “CHURCH-IN-MOTION” 


THE REUNION OF THE CHURCH, by J. E. Lesstie NewsiGcin, A Defence of 
the South India Scheme. Revised edition 1960, SCM Press, London, 
1960, 192 pp., 21|-. 


In the Introduction to the new and revised edition of his important book 
(first published in 1948) Bishop Lesslie Newbigin, who has since become 
General Secretary of the International Missionary Council, deals with some 
questions of primary importance for the Ecumenical Movement. He states 
that in matters of Ecclesiology too we must “*. . . listen to the apostolic teaching 
about justification by faith as our only standing ground in the presence of 
God” (p. XXXIV). For the being of the Church, and therefore the validity 
of its ministry, rest not upon the conformity of the Church to God’s will, 
but upon the grace of God who justifies the ungodly. “... Conformity to 
God’s will is not the pre-condition of fellowship with Him, but the fruit 
of it” (pp. XXXIII, XXXIV). As to the author’s Ecclesiology, his conception 
is a dynamic one which looks upon all the Church’s being and life in the 
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perspective of what the Church is to become : “If the Church is the sign and 
fruit and instrument of Christ’s purpose to draw all men to Himself; ... and 
if the ultimate purpose is the union in one fellowship of all who accept Christ 
as Lord ; then movement belongs to the very nature of the Church. ... The 
task of drawing God’s people into one fellowship, so that there may be one 
flock as there is one Shepherd, is something that belongs to the intrinsic 
nature of the Church until the End” (pp. XXX, XXXII). It is from this back- 
ground that Bishop Newbigin deals with the unification of the Christian 
ministry in general and specially with the way of unification as practiced in 
the Church of South India. 

**... One can doth insist,” he writes, “that episcopacy is God’s will for 
the Church and at the same time acknowledge without any hedging or double- 
talk that non-episcopal Churches are truly Churches” (pp. XXXIII-XXXIV). 
This means that for the unification of episcopally and non-episcopally ordained 
ministries in a united Church any form of re-ordination or of supplemental 
ordination in order to unify formerly non-episcopally and formerly episcopally 
ordained ministries is not a solution: “... Ordination is an act of God 
in response to the prayers of the Church... There may be need to 
enlarge the sphere of a minister’s jurisdiction; there can be no question of 
adding to the reality of his ordination. ... There is no such thing as re-ordina- 
tion, as there is no such thing as re-baptism” (pp. XXV, XXVI). Supple- 
mental ordination would also “confuse vital issues, concerning the Church 
and the ministry” (p. XXVII) and lead to a break with other churches of 
the communions the uniting churches come from. The author stresses another 
solution : the conception of the historic episcopate as “the visible centre round 
which the fellowship of the Church is gathered” (p. XXXII), of clergy and 
laity “living together in one episcopally-ordered church wherein the bishop 
is accepted by all without question as father in God, and as the minister 
who properly presides at an ordination” (p. XXXII). This is “‘a method — so 
far as the evidence so far available goes, the only method — by which Chris- 
tians of the non-episcopal communions may be brought together in one 
communion and fellowship with their episcopal brethren in an episcopally- 
ordered Church” (p. XXXIID). 

This method, when put into practice, will surely show forth phenomena 
which some would be inclined to call “anomalies.” (Such as e.g. — as is 
the case in the Church of South India — that the united Church will have 
at the same time both episcopally and non-episcopally ordained ministers 
during the period of unification which is the period of assimilating the con- 
sequences of Christians of different communions joining each other in one 
united Church. There may be then a certain number of members of the 
united Church who would not feel free to receive sacramental ministration 
from those ministers of the united Church who have not been episcopally 
ordained.) But the author urges us not to forget that “the fact of division 
is itself the great anomaly. The process of reunion must involve adjustments 
which, from the point of view of the divided Churches, are anomalous” 
(p. XXIV). A dynamic conception of ecclesiology and the doctrine of 
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justification by faith may lead us to accept these “anomalies” — “... then we 
can look forward to a growing visible re-integration of Christendom, a re-in- 
tegration having the historic episcopate as its visible ministerial focus, a 
re-integration not in some distant hypothetical future but now in the decades 
immediately before us” (p. XXIV). 

As to the ecumenical movement itself — that movement of “moving toward 
unity” — Bishop Newbigin speaks about it not only insofar as it is em- 
bodied in the World Council, but also in national and local councils of chur- 
ches. These councils provide places, he says, ““where Christians can do together 
most of the things which Churches ought to do, except the administration of 
the sacraments. ... But it is an illusion to suppose that, simply because we 
keep the celebration of the sacraments out of the life of the ecumenical move- 
ment, we thereby secure for ourselves a place of permanent ecclesiological 
neutrality. ... The on-going life of the ecumenical movement... is a form 
of being together in Christ (even “ta form... of visible unity in Christ”) and 
as such is not ecclesiologically neutral. And faithfulness to the New Testament 
requires us to state plainly that — except as a transitional stage from disunity 
to unity —it is the wrong form. There is no way of escaping the issue of 
full churchly unity” (pp. XII, XIII. 

Community of Taizé. 


THE PAST SHEDS LIGHT ON THE FUTURE OF MISSION 


History’s LESSONS FOR TOMORROW'S MISSION : MILESTONES IN THE HISTORY 
OF MISSIONARY THINKING. Published by the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, Geneva, 1960. 300 pp. ; Sw. frs. 15 ; $3.50; 25s. 


The material in this book replaced the first two numbers of The Student 
World for 1960. That special issue was published in connection with the 
World’s Student Christian Federation’s program on the Life and Mission 
of the Church. The material is now available in book form. 

The General Secretary of the World’s Student Christian Federation, 
Philippe Maury, closes the first chapter on “What is the Value of Church 
History ?”” with the following sentence: “This book does not try to give 
only an objective analysis ; its primary aim is to call people to find their place 
in the great effort which the Church of Jesus Christ has been making for 
twenty centuries to understand the mission entrusted to it by God and to 
fulfil it in our changing world.” The next 26 brief chapters that follow this 
introduction, written by 26 different authors on as many different subjects, 
are unified as they seek to fulfil the aim stated above. They cover many 
aspects of Christian thought and effort in many periods of history. They 
deal with the Protestant, Orthodox and Roman Catholic traditions, and 
the authors come from various churches and countries. 

To illustrate the scope and content of the book reference is made to a 
few chapters: Francois Hubert Lepargneur, O.P., gives a brief account of 
Roman Catholic Missions in Latin America. Kenneth Scott Latourette 
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presents a statement of the missionary thinking of Francis Xavier. Readers 
who are not very familiar with the Orthodox Church and its missionary 
outreach will profit by the chapters on “Orthodox Missions in the Middle 
Ages” by John Meyendorff and “The Orthodox Church and Mission” by 
N. Struve. With respect to the Reformation D.H-W. Gensichen writes 
under the heading, “Were the Reformers Indifferent to Missions ?” 

Coming to a later period in history M. A. C. Warren deals with “Why 
Missionary Societies and not Missionary Churches?’ Hendrik Kraemer, 
with a careful definition of the terms, discusses “The Missionary Implica- 
tions of the End of Western Colonialism and the Collapse of Western Chris- 
tendom.” V.E. Devadutt writes on “From Missions to Younger Churches.” 
Paul David Devanandan presents thoughts on “The Shock of the Discovery 
of World Religions.” Gerhard Brennecke explains “The Missionary Attitude 
of the Confessing Church under National Socialism.” Stephen Neill gives 
a brief discussion of ““The Missionary Movement and the Ecumenical Move- 
ment.” 

In a little different perspective, Eugene R. Fairweather gives “Reflections 
on the History of Christian Apologetics” and André Rétif, S. J., sets forth 
the “Evolution of the Catholic Idea of Mission.” The 28th, 29th and 30th 
chapters give bibliographies of writings in French, English and German, 
respectively. 

It will be clear from the above references that the editors direct the thought 
of readers to many vital subjects under the leadership of competent authors. 
A reading of the book will reveal illuminating insights for the future of mission. 


RAYMOND A. DUDLEY. 


ORTHODOX ECUMENICAL WRITINGS 


THE GREEK ORTHODOX BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT, by 
VaSILIOS TH. STAVRIDES, Professor of the Theological School of Halki. 
Reprinted from “Theologia” volume D, in Greek. Athens, 1960, 20 pp. 
n.p. 


According to the opinion of some people the Orthodox Church has been 
very reluctant to commit itself to the ecumenical movement, and too much 
attention has been given to a few booklets showing a negative and polemic 
attitude on this subject. 

However, the informative booklet of Professor Stavrides elucidates the 
Orthodox point of view and shows the dimensions of the growing interest 
within the Orthodox world. This booklet contains a full bibliography of 
articles, pamphlets, studies and books written by Orthodox clergymen and 
University professors, dealing not only with the policy of the Orthodox 
Church towards the ecumenical movement but also with the doctrinal issues 
involved. Most of these books are written in Greek, but a few of them are 
also available in other languages. Upon reading this rich contribution we 
come to the conclusion that the work of the WCC engrosses the attention 


is* 
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of many theologians of the Orthodox Church who follow every step with 
a very keen interest. 

The Orthodox Church is in transition from a state of indifference and 
apathy to a full and active participation and contribution. The signs are 
very promising. This amelioration is faithful to the “ethos” of Orthodoxy, 
and reflects the official attitude of the Ecumenical Patriarchate towards the 
ecumenical movement. 

We are very grateful to Professor Stavrides for having methodically 
compiled in a small essay the titles of the relevant publications and the names 
of Orthodox writers on the ecumenical movement. 

Bishop of Melea, EMILIANOs. 
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